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THE EFFECT OF MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS UPON THE CIVIC LI E OF 
THE COMMUNITY. 


BY W. O. THOMPSON, 
President of the Ohio State University. 


[Read at the Department of Superintendence, Louisville.] 


This theme upon which I am asked to express 
myself assumes that school life does affect the civic 
life of the community. The question is then as to 
the quality and quantity of that effect. 1 assumed 
by way of definition that by the term moral educa- 
tion we understand education in morals through 
the use of the truth as expressed in our commonly 
accepted ethics. The problem here suggeste:! 
might be estimated practically by a comparison of 
the moral ideals of the school and of the home and 
community together with our investigations into 
the continuity of the school’s ideals in the later life 
of the pupil. The topic suggests inquiry whether 
the moral education of the school operates to pre- 
vent immorality in the later public and civic life of 
the pupil; whether also this education is responsible 
for any of the criminality appearing in the life of 
former public school pupils and if so, how far it is 
responsible; and further whether there are any 
positive results of a favorable character coming 
from the ideals and the teaching of the school. In 
short, the question develops the problem of the ex- 
tent of the responsibility of the school for civic 
life and morality. 

(1) In general I think we may say that very few 
of the ideals upon moral questions originate in the 
schools. Thev usually start in the community and 
the home and are taken up by the school, empha- 
sized, put in didactic form in such a wav as to be- 
come a part of the mental furnishing of the pupil. 
In a sense then the school represents the com- 
munity. It goes further and often makes clear and 
definite what is more or less indefinite and cloudy 
in the community. This process of clarifying 
through didactic methods comes at a time when im- 
pressions are valuable and teaching endures. The 
best among all the ideals of the cormmunity are 
culled out and emphasized so that in later vears 
these earlier teachings and convictions remain as a 
permanent force in life. This is the truth to which 
Von Humboldt gave expression when he said: 
“Whatever we wish to see introduced into the 1 fe 
of a nation must he first introduced into the 
schools.” The relationship here suggested between 
the home, the school, and public morals, makes the 
school a sort of clearing-house with reference to 
the current ideals in the American home. We 
recognize that the majority of our teachers come 
from the so-called middle class. The wealthy 


classes and the extremely poor classes furnish a 
very small percentage of the teaching body. The 
result is that through the teachers there is carried 
into the school the ideals of the great body of our 
democracy. We are prone to regard as a decided 
advantage the normal schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities in which these teachers are trained to 
represent our highest ideals in morals. The natural 
result is therefore that the teaching body of the 
country brings to the schoolroom, directly and in- 
directly, our best ideas upon civic morality. This 
can be affirmed without fear, notwithstanding the 
fact that the teachers in our schools represent a 
great variety of religious experience and ecclesias- 
tical affiliations. Of necessity, therefore, our 
schools will differ from some homes very radically 
as to their ideas of morality. They may not reach 
the intensity or even the level of some of our 
choicest homes, but beyond question will be in ad- 
vance of the great majority of the American homes, 
and will stand forth oftentimes in contrast with the 
current morals of a community. 

(2). There are certain characteristic features of 
the school that bring emphasis upen what has been 
said. A few of these may be suggested. . 

Primarily, truth is the basis of all education. 
The schoolroom puts its emphasis here and brings 
allegiance to what is true. It cuts away the notion 
that error or falsehood or untruth in any form can 
have an abiding place in education. Love of the 
truth therefore becomes fundamental in every de- 
gree of scholarship, and increases as scholarship 
advances. Accordingly, honesty of method is in- 
sisted upon. [Every process in the schoolroom, 
however unimportant, must be an honest process. 
Deception of any sort tends’ to the destruction of 
all real education. No teacher conscious of having 
deceived a pupil can ever rejoice in that deception. 
Sooner or later the pupil himself detects any de- 
parture from honesty in the schoolroom, and al- 
though he may be unable to formulate the reason 
for it he recognizes that it is alien and hostile. By 
easy gradation. therefore, the question of honor as 
between teacher and pupil, and eventually as_be- 
tween pupil and pupil, cannot be escaped. Before a 
definition of honor could be appreciated the pupil 
recognizes the substance of it, so that we may affirm 
that the relation of honor is both fundamental and 
vital in every school. This principle applies equally 
to the requirements of scholarship. A teacher con- 
scious of deficient scholarship will recognize the 
imperfection of his work, and in some degree that 
he is assuming what he does not have. That pro- 
duces a fatal weakness in method to an honest 
mind. It puts an atmosphere of dishonesty in the 
schoolroom for which but lame apology can be 
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made. In education there are times when appeal 
must be made to authority. ‘The teacher who is not 
able to speak with authority and accuracy cannot 
escape embarrassment by evasion. 

Recognition of authority is essential in education. 
It is universal in the schoolroom. Any departure 
from this is a partial defeat of the process of edu- 
cation. The teacher is the personal representative 
of authority. Sooner or later this situation analyzes 
itself and both teacher and pupil alike recognize 
that authority is inherent in the truth, and only so 
far as the teacher is the incarnation of truth and 
truthfulness is his authority final and complete. It 
is needless to yicld to the temptation to assert that 
this reverence for the truth and this recognition of 
rightful authority is fundamental both in the moral 
and civic progress of the race. Proceeding from 
this relation of authority there comes to be a formai 
introduction of law, as a necessary part of the 
school organization. The conception of law, how- 
ever, is not that of arbitrary authority: it is that of 
formulated truth which is supreme and equally 
binding upon all. This high but true conception of 
what the law of the school is has revolutionized 
our ideas of school administration; it has opened 
the door through which the teacher has become the 
inspiring presence rather than the dreaded driver. 
This conception of the relation of both teacher and 
pupil to Jaw and rightful authority emphasizes 
truth, honesty, and honor, prepares the way for a 
full recognition of the rights of others and eventu- 
ally to a kindly consideration. Nothing is more 
important in the every-day life of the school than 
that pupils shall learn to recognize the rights of 
others and to give a just consideration to other 
people. ‘This is what makes democracy possible in 
its best sense and thoroughly enjoyable in its 
realization. The beginning of these things in the 
public schools has laid the foundation upon which 
our colleges and universities have been building. 
The full fruit of these principles is seen in the fact 
that the modern high school and university are 
much more democratic than any school could have 
been two generations ago. 

There are other qualities in the schoolroom 
worthy of mention that bring the same results. I 
refer to the habit of accuracy, the uncompromising 
attitude toward error, the insistence upon exact- 
ness, neatness, cleanliness, and a score of others 
familiar to every teacher in the land. These are 
the positive qualities that build up the pupil, con- 
struct his habits, and make the atmosphere in which 
he lives. The modern theory and practice of edu- 
cation proceeds along these positive lines. We 
reach the negative virtues through the inculcation 
of positive ones. A long protest has been heard 
against undue emphasis upon the negatives. We 
are not disposed to look with favor upon the teach- 
ing that constantly cries out “don’t”’ The con- 
stant reiteration of prohibitions has been replaced 
by a larger emphasis upon the positive achieve- 
ment. ‘The schoolroom is not bringing emphasis 
upon vice by constantly calling attention to it 
though warnings. We are disposed to magnify 
the importance of the truth and of virtue. and to 
bring the pupil to a love of what is true and what is 
right by an enthusiasm for the constructive 
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processes of education. The psalmist said: “Thy 
word have | hid in mine heart that I might not sin 
against Thee.” Modern education believes that a 
mind filled with the truth will escape the penaltics 
of error. Fositive instruction is therefore the key- 
note in modern education. This principle is what 
has given enthusiastic interest in the educationai 
problems and in the investigation of the child. 
Che abiding interest of scholarship is in this funda- 
mental question at the very beginning of our edu- 
cational processes. 

I recognize, however, that the negative form of 
instruction has a corrective value and cannot be 
whoily neglected. This is due to the fact that the 
habit of error is practically universal. This habit 
must be corrected, but unfortunately we have not 
always seen the corrective power of truth itself. 
loo much emphasis therefore has sometimes been 
given to the negative with apparent oversight of the 
importance of the positive. The well known ten- 
dency in the average healthy boy to want todo 
things prohibited or to enjoy the hidden treasures 
is not only proof of an investigating mind, but 
better proof of a certain quality in boys that needs 
to be reckoned with in their education. There is 
danger in the excessive use of the negative. The 
bands of restraint may be broken suddenly and the 
boy plunged into the worst of excesses. The only 
freedom that is safe is the freedom through the 
truth. Here modern education properly puts its 
emphasis. In doing so it has laid in the child’s 
mind a most important principle that cannot fail to 
influence powerfully the subsequent life. 

(3) It is important nowto notice that morals 
should not be confounded with mere external con- 
formity. There is a tendency for the schoolroom, 
and for life in general for that matter, to be satisfied 
with an external form as a substitute for the sub- 
stance of morality. Now morality is the result of 
choice. The ideal must be re-enacted by each indi- 
vidual; the law must be personally accepted; se'f- 
legislation must be provided; every individual in 
that sense must make his own law and determ'ne 
his own character. The statute, “Thou shalt not 
steal,” doubtless has the intellectual assent of the 
multitudes. That is a good form of sound words. 
It becomes vital in life only when each individual 
makes it the law for himself. Personal choice 
must therefore become a factor in every educational 
process that looks toward education in morals. 
The schoolroom cannot be satisfied with a mere 
exhibition of mottoes. It may not rest with the in- 
tellectual assent of the pupil to the truth. These 
methods and these principles must be re-enacted 
into the life of every pupil before education in 
morals makes any great progress. Just here is 
where we succeed or fail. The fact that a boy has 
been educated in a school where highest ideals were 
cherished, where the best precepts were taught, 
proves only that he was educated in a good en- 
vironment. In order that he may be benefited by 
such an opportunity he must be trained to make h’s 
own choice, to reach his own decisions, to enforce 
self-lecislation, to determine his own conduct. We 
cannot force this upon him. We may urge it. we 
may argue it. but we come to the simple conclusion 
that we cannot force aman or a boy to be moral. 
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He becomes so only when he chooses to become so. 
This reveals the fundamental reason for giving a 
pupil and the advanced student more and more an 
opportunity to select his own course of study. No 
greater force in the development of the character 
of the modern university student has appeared than 
the responsibility put upon him of doing some- 
thing. ‘The old theory of authority in education 
coupled with minute direction left a minimum op- 
portunity for choice on the part of the students, 
and in so far left the whole question of character 
out of consideration. At any rate it was an educa- 
tion in which persons were trained into certain pre- 
scribed views rather than an education in which 
persons were developed and prepared to choose 
freely and wisely whatever commended itself to a 
rational judgment. The modern view is that the 
child at the earliest possible moment should be 
given the opportunity for intelligent choosing. 
There should be wise direction, helpful counsel, but 
less of external force and more of personal choice. 
I am aware of the difficulty in this whole subject. 
The old folly was that by some means the mere 
passing of the vears would bring the ability to 
choose: the newer wisdom. is that the power to 
choose wisely is acquired by the constant exercise 
of the will. We are disposed therefore to educate 
not only the intellect, but to train the will and to 
cultivate the emotions, to bring into our educa- 
tional processes an opportunity for a rational 
choice, and bring to the younger pupils such 
opportunities as they are capable of using. It may 
be urged that with vounger pupils the course is en- 
tirely prescribed. It does not follow, however, 
that there is not a large opportunity for the exer- 
cise of choice and for the development of wisdom in 
making choices. This question resolves itself into 
the problem of individual initiative. I believe that 
every teacher should wisely urge upon every pupil 
the importance of this individual initiative. The 
training in the use of the initiative should be wisely 
directed. The wisdom of right initiative with a 
proper regard for the rewards in such cases should 
be constantly in view. By this method we not only 
gain strength, but prove the value of experience 
and inculcate the most fundamental ideas in 


morality. It is in this field that manual training: 
has won some of its most valuable victories by af~ 
fording an opportunity for initiative and choice. 
It has cultivated an appreciation of the true and 
the beautiful; it has developed self-reliance and put 
einphasis upon the qualities so important in our 
civic life. 

Moreover it is to be observed that in this self- 
legislation now emphasized we have the most 
fundamental principle in the determination of char- | 
acter. Wealso have a characteristic feature of 
modern education. The public school has thus 
from the very outset put appropriate emphasis. 
upon the pupil in the matter of his choices. More 
than we have estimated we are teaching self-reli- 
ance, self-direction, self-determination. The fact 
that the school holds up the highest ideals toward 
which the student’s choice is directed makes it a 
great power in determination of character and in 
the fixing of moral ideals. 

(1) We now come naturally to the specific 
question as to the effect of this kind of education in 
the public schools upon the civic life of the com- 
munity. Here I remark first of all that this pzinci- 
ple of self-legislation is fundamental in morals an¢ 
essential to the development of democracy. Self- 
government is the common phrase. There can be 
no such thing as self-government until people have 
been trained in decisions and choices. The public 
school means therefore the perpetuity of democ- 
racy. Modern education proposes a free indi- 
vidual capable of making decisions, of self-direc- 
tion, and trained with a charitable frame of mind 
toward others. This kind of citizenship makes 
democracy possible and endurable; the lack of it 
would turn a democracy into an aristocracy or an 
autocracy. The civic life therefore of our com- 
munity is determined largely by the character pro- 
duced through our education. It happens that our 
public schools are the largest and most effective 
organization exclusively devoted to the training of 
our citizenship. For this reason the school is 
manifestly the most potent influence in determin- 
ing our civic life. 

A second remark is that this influence of civic life 
is intensified through the quality of our teaching. 
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Attention has been directed to the element of choice 
insisted upon in our modern education and atten- 
tion is now directed to the quality of those choices. 
It may be agreed that all schools are not equal in 
this particular, but it will also be agreed that every 
school is looking upward and not downward: that 
every school is looking toward better things with 
a determination to use its power to direct pupils in 
their choices. No school ends its effort with the 
proclamation of an ideal; it seeks the approval of 
that ideal from the pupil and its realization in his 
daily life. The quality of these choices appears 
further when we remember the uncompromising 
attitude taken by the school. The school never 
seeks to revise an ideal because it is true or unat- 
tained. The right and the true as against the 
wrong and the false are sure of maintenance in the 
schoolroom. If in later vears men and women 
come to compromise the truth they also recognize 
that they do it in spite of the teaching of the school 
and in response to motives never approved by the 
teacher. 

A third remark may now be offered to the effect 
that instruction in formal ethics is a small part of 
the work of the public schools. In the debates 
upon this question an undue emphasis has been 
put, in my judgment, upon the importance oi 
formal instruction in morals and religion. There 
are times and places where such formal instruction 
is of the highest importance. I believe that the 
home and the church should recognize their oppor- 
tunity in this regard. The public school, however, 
does its most effective work by its persistent and 
patient insisting, through its ordinary exercises, 
upon the qualities so fundamental in civic morality. 
What it teaches has practically unanimous support. 
Thece can be no valid objection. to the ethical at- 
mosphere of a schoolroom in which a boy breathes 
a spirit of loyalty to the truth, of honorable dealing 
with all associates, of respect for rightful authority, 
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of obedience to well-established law, and of proper 
regard for others than himself. The criticism of in- 
completeness that might be brought against such 
principles would be offset by such objection or en- 
forcement of the particular views sanctioned only 
by particular classes of the people. It iis well to 
recognize that the public school serves all the peo- 
ple, and serves the state most efficiently by bring- 
ing to all people the right ideals of citizensh p 
along with the other processes of education. The 
most enduring effects upon our civic life will be 
found not in any formal declaration of princip'es, or 
in the formal teaching upon questions of personal 
habits or civic morality, but in the inculcation of 
ideals; in the cultivation of choice and in that 
norma! and sane attitude of mind cherished in our 
best schools. 

It is impossible, therefore, to make a definite or 
complete reply to the question proposed in this 
topic. We cannot demonstrate it as we demon- 
strate a proposition in geometry; nevertheless we 
are not uncertain as to the far-reaching effects of 
our public school upon our civic life. The most 
fundamental ideas in our public schools are equa'ly 
important in our civic life. If these things be 
neglected, neither school nor civic life can be what 
they now are or should be. In the schoolroom 
more than elsewhere as modern conditions now are 
these ideals are encouraged. The school with 
practical uniformity and agreement brings to the 
millions these ideals accepted and approved by our 
teachers. As things are, neither the home nor the 
comnitinity can present these things so persistently 
and so universally as the school. Manifestly, then, 
a great duty is laid upon the teachers and the 
schools of the country to be true to the interests of 
the pupil now, that he may be true to himself and 
false to none when mature years bring the oppor- 
tunities of life and citizenship. 


THE INCORRIGIBLE CHILD. 


BY JULIA RICHMAN, 
District Superintendent, New York City. 


[This is not the complete paper. ] 

I need not define the incorrigible child. We all know 
him as the child that hates school, torments the teacher, 
demoralizes the class, disobeys the rules, and defies 
authority,—even the laws of the state. He is present in 
every school, and, if reports may be relied upon, is pres- 
ent in ever-increasing numbers. He it is who is respon- 
sible for the nervousness and breakdown of many a 
teacher who succumbs to his torments. He it is who 
burdens and weights down the best of teachers by his 
presence in the class. He it is who robs the rest of the 
class of time and instruction by his drafts upon the en- 
ergy and patience of the teacher. But “with all his 
faults, I love him still.” 

I have seen and am seeing the incorrigible boy at his 
worst,—in a section of the congested East Side of New 
York city, where over 25,000 school children, of both 
sexes, are housed within an area of less than half a 
square mile. For many years school accommodations in 
this section of the great metropolis have been inadequate. 
Even now, after eight years of constant effort on the part 
of recent boards of education, the number of schools is 


not equal to the needs of the district. For many years 
children had been kept upon a waiting list, or sent away 
from school, because there was no room. The compul- 
sory education law could not be enforced, because there 
was no schoo! place: for the non-attendant. Have you 
any idea of what happens to the boy of the tenements if 
he is left on the streets for a year or two? Take the 
history of the boys committed .o city or penal institutions 
during the last ten years and you will learn. Read the 
biography of the city’s professional loafer and you will 
find out. The boy kept out of school gets his education 
on the streets, and graduates in loaferism, gambling, and 
burglary by the time he is fourteen. This has been the 
fate of many hundreds of boys, ruined for life because of 
administrative niggardliness, or because of the official 
wickedness of those teachers and principals who atiempt 
to maintain discipline by driving the troublesome boys 
out of school. But this condition has gone by in New 
York. “Compulsory truancy” is a thing of the past, be- 
cause every child must now attend school, even though 
for the younger children, in some sections, owing to lack 
of accommodations, only part-time instruction can be 
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afforded. In consequence of better administrative 
methods, hundreds of children, mainly boys, have been 
brought into the schools lawless, undisciplined, un- 
tutored; fitted by age and size for the middle and upper 
grammar grades, unfitted in book-learning for any but 
the lowest primary classes; ignorant as new-born babes 
of all that the course of study demands; wise as veterans 
in all street shrewdness and knowledge of the seamy side 
of life. Introduce five or six of these street arabs into 
any class, can you not foresee the result? Tired, dis- 
couraged teachers must refer extreme cases of discipline 
to the principal; tired, discouraged principals must give 
valuable time and their best energies to the investigation 
and treatment of the acts of delinquents. 

The incorrigible child, counted by the score, must soon 
be counted by the hundred, unless remedial and preven. 
tive measures can be immediately applied. On the one 
hand, there are the boys already bad who 
must be reclaimed; on the other hand, 
there are the boys not yet corrupted, who 
must be saved. In every class there are 
children several years beyond the age for 
which the regular work is designed. Think 
of the effect upon the boy of twelve or 
fourteen, who, having spent years on the 
street peddling, gambling, and often steal- 
ing, is forced to attend school with forty, 
or fifty, or sixty little fellows of six or 
seven, and compelled to repeat with them, 
“One apple and two apples are three 
apples.” Think, too, of the effect upon 
these six or seven-year old babes associat: ! 
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willing and able to give them the individual help and en- 
couragement they needed. 

The chronic truant gives much trouble. There are. 
many causes which lead to truancy, and scientific treat- 
‘ment will eradicate much of the evil. “The call of the- 
street” is irresistible to some boys. Fora time last 
spring it seemed as though all our efforts, which for 
many months had been unremitting, had proved futile; 
complaints from the schools became more frequent; dis— 
couragement met us at every turn. With this absolute. 
knowledge in my possession, there came a determination 
to keep my boys, even my “incorrigibles,” out of all in- 
stitutions if possible, and to try to bring about reform in. 
some other way. It was easy to determine that I should 
recommend no more for commitment; but what could I 
do with the bad boy? To turn him adrift was out of the 
question; to keep him in the regular school was equally 
out of the question. I would not send him 
to the truant school; consequently a special. 
school was needed. 

The school board authorized the estab- 
lishment of a special school for truant and, 
incorrigible boys, using for the purpos2 a 
small, old-fashioned school building in my 
district. Although this special school was 
designed solely for the most undesirable 
material in the regular schools, it was 
| deemed ill-advised to stigmatize it by giv- 
ing it a name which might carry with it 
offence either to the children enrolled or to 
their parents. Therefore it goes by its old 
name, Public School 120, under the same 
general management and supervision as 





smokes, and who has eaten of the fruit of prest. Dept. of Superintendence, 07 the regular elementary schools. 


the tree of knowledge, of less good than evil. Let me 
say right here that the first-year classes are meant for 
the babes; and the second-year classes for these a bit 
older; and the child of ten, or eleven, or twelve, or older 
has no place in the regular classes of the first three 
years, no matter how ignorant he may be of reading, 
writing, or arithmetic. Such a_ classifieation of the 
older boy has a bad subjective influence upon him, and a 
correspondingly bad objective influence upon the child 
for whom the grade work was planned. 

My first recommendation, therefore, to meet these con- 
ditions is the formation of special classes for the children 
over age, It will be found that, with few exceptions, so 
few as to be almost a negligible quantity, the incorrigible 
child will find his way into the special class, which at 
once relieves the regular classes of the most objectionable 
material. The teachers for special classes must obvi- 
ously be selected with great care, in order to secure for 
these backward children the teaching power, and the 
sympathy, and the encouragement necessary to bring 
them forward more rapidly than is possible in the regu- 
lar classes. The so-called non-essential studies should be 
taken from the course and the teacher’s whole energy 
devoted to carrying the children on to meet the academic 
requirements of the child labor law. Much attention, 
too, should be given to physical training. Promotion 
from group to group and from class to class should be 
promised and given at any time that progress is evident, 
and each child be made to understand that this special 
grading is solely for his benefit. In New York this ex- 
periment from the beginning. 
Many a boy, responding for the first time to a real in- 


showed good results 
terest in nis welfare, began to realize the importance of 
trying to please his teacher; and later not only showed 
interest in his work, but a real desire to learn. Many 
of these boys, who had been, or were destined ‘to beccme, 
incorrigible, under the old classification, were saved by 
being placed where work was provided suited to their 
years and ability, and where an earnest teacher was 


Every princiz<l within my districts was direcied to 
make a list of the most serious discipline cases among 
the boys in his or her school, writing out a short history 
of each case, and arranging the list in the order of de- 
merit—the worst boy at the top, I shall never forget the- 
impression made upon me, upon my first visit to that 
school. About sixty boys, every one of them with a his- 
tory, hardness, mistrust, ugliness written on almost 
every face, a latent desire to resist authority in every 
heart, it seemed to me as though I had done a cruel 
thing in loading such a responsibility upon the principal 
and her teachers. That was four months ago. To-day 
those same boys, and others of their kind, who have since 
been sent to the school, are growing more and more sus- 
ceptible to good influences; and I believe that from their 
ranks there will come boys so clearly and definitely 
started in the right way that many of them will develop 
into respectable citizens, if not even successful men. 
The majority of the boys, although averaging thirteen 
years of age, were absolutely unfitted for intellectual 
work of any kind. Some could not write their names; 
some could not work the simplest examples; many were 
chronic truants; almost all were cigarette smokers and 
crap shooters; most were liars, many were known ‘to be 
thieves; profanity rolled from almost every pair of lips. 
One feeling, however, was strong within me, that what- 
ever might be the effect upon the boys, the teachers, or 
the principal of this school, the effect upon the regular 
schools, brought about by the removal of this element, 
must be tremendously helpful. 

Every incentive was offered to make the school aitrac- 
tive. Academic requirements were kept in the back- 
ground, until respect for the teacher, respect for 
authority, and self-respect had been, in part, at least, 
developed. The school was a boon to those boys; boys 
who had been driven from pillar to post; boys who had 
been the disturbing influence in their classes; boys who: 
had been beaten by their parents with or without cause; 
boys who had been run down by the police; the veritable 
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‘pariahs of school life. Have you any idea what it means 
to such a boy suddenly to find himself under an influence 
so directed that he discovers that he is of interest to 
somebody, that some one cares for him, that when he 


tries some one is pleased, that when he backslides some 


‘one is grieved? This is what many of those boys found 
for the first time; and under the sunshine of friendly in- 
terest and thoughtful care, some of the hardness that 
had grown about the tender spot which can be found in 
almost every boy’s heart began to soften and to melt. 
As the soft spot showed its presence, the skilful teacher 
tenderly, carefully, prayerfully kept on melting the hard 
outer crust and giving the warm spot encouragement to 
develop; and as the heart grew warm, something in the 
face changed. The hard, sullen, rebellious look disap- 
pears at times; occasionally there is the light of hope on 
the face; in a few cases the old look has entirely disap- 
peared. Some day some of these boys, who but for this 
influence in their lives would have found their way into 
the House of Refuge, and into other hotbeds of vice and 
iniquity, will be able to hold up their heads as honest, 
decent, law-abiding citizens 

The boys are proud of their school, and in most cases a 
class pride has enabled them to make effort that was im- 
possible to the individual child. Considerable attention 
has been given to physical training and athletic develop- 
ment. One of the most astonishing phases of this work 
was disclosed when these boys who had lived their lives 
on the street were found to be absolutely unable to do 
regular physical exercises. They seemed to be utterly 
without muscular development; the simplest physical 
tasks seemed beyond them. They were awkward, un- 
wieldy, and heavy-footed. 

‘‘Among these boys the will is exceedingly strong. In 
most cases it is perverted. The great difficulty is to over- 
come this perversion. The only way clear to me is to 
develop feeling instead. Sympathy towards them is an 
absolute necessity. They are quick as Topsy to notice 
any aversion. The teacher’s reward for effort comes 
mainly from their ready response to personal kindness. 
The teaching of book knowledge is a difficult matter. 
The boys have a strong aversion to work at set tasks. 
To overcome this, all possible interest must be aroused. 
Here, also, the material side of life must be used as an 
argument. I reminded them of good jobs, fine positions, 
liberal salaries obtained by others because they could 
do just such work as I was attempting to teach, The 
response was astonishing. Lack of attention and lack of 
application are very strong habits in the bad boy. The 
hope of reward proves a stronger incentive than to ordi- 
nary boys. They are born ‘grafters,’ and will work for 
prizes or pay, when work for work’s sake is impossible. 
Because of the hope of reward and some form of praise, 
I have seen my class, as a whole, steadily working at one 
set task for a full hour. That alone, in my opinion, was 
a victory over them; that alone showed the worth of just 
such special treatment as we are now giving them. It is 
possible to make these boys worth much, although the 
process is long, tedious, and at times very discouraging. 
They do not retain well anything that is taught them, 


except possibly arithmetic. This, however, should not 
prove discouraging, because there is enough victory for 
the teacher if these boys can be induced to attend regu- 
larly, obey willingly.” 

The following table is a fair, accurate statement of the 
condition of the special school on February 1:— 


Total number admitted to date............. 140 
Sent back to regular schools cured.......... 5 
Received emp.oyment certificates (three 
EEF OTE CEE 4 
Went to work at sixteenth birthday........ 6 
*Mentally not responsible.................. 12 
*Mentally lacking (not so pronounced as 
former) 6 





*Soon to be placed in a special class for defectives 
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Arrested and committed by court since ad- 


mitted to 120 (two cases still pending)... 6 
Arrested and paroled (two cases still pend. 
RE, Pg as OE NE eR iae SM eo 6 Pe 7 


Chronic truants before attending P. S. 120.. 118 
Number of these absolutely cured of truancy 100 
(Those not yet reformed are mainly pupils 
lately admitted.) 
Number thoroughly reformed on all charges, 33 
(Of these, five will always need special 


care.) 
Number improving steadily................. 2 
Number improving spasmodically.......... 32 
Number improving but very slightly........ 10 
Number showing no improvement at all.... 20 


(This last item includes six arrested and 
committed and six not yet attending a 
month.) 


Our poor teachers! They work so hard; they work so 
incessantly; and the pity of it is that so much of their 
energy is misdirected. Why? Chiefly because from time 
immemorial we have placed the shadow above the sub- 
stance. We have prided ourselves on whai has been 
done for the child who survives. We have never re- 
corded what has become of the child who fell by the way. 
Is it not time that a higher standard be imposed? Does 
not this country need character more than it negds 
knowledge of facts? Understand, I know full well that 
all good teachers and good principals constantly hold 
before the children standards of right living, and of true 
worth, and that many a child is benefited thereby; but 
this has not prevented thousands of children from going 
through school and out into life with a lack of character 
that is a reflection upon any school system, and that 
tends to lower the standards of citizenship throughout 
our land. We are expected in communities largely made 
up of foreigners to give correct American standards of 
living to the children of the alien. Are the standards of 
living in American communities wholly creditable? 
Would the general corruption in municipal government, 
would the general unethical basis of the commercial 
world be possible if correct ethical standards had been 
given to the men who control the affairs of the world 
to-day at the time we had them as little boys in school? 

There are home conditions of poverty and of degrada- 
tion, or of indulgence and bad judgment, which send 
even the little child to us morally, if not intellectually, 
handicapped. It is the sacred obligation of the teacher 
in whose class this child is first placed to find out some- 
thing of his home conditions, and by a deeper interest, a 
sweeter patience, an infinite tact, to make good to that 
child what it failed to get by the accident of birth. 
Under such treatment, what do you think would be the 
response from the child? Do you think that the baby 
under this special sympathetic treatment would develop 
the germs of incorrigibility? Pass him on to the next 
class, and let the teacher who sends him on pass on a 
word of enlightenment to the next teacher, so that she, 
too, may take the little fellow into her heart and smooth 
out the path for him; and so on term after term. Is this 
Utopian? Ithink not. But it is impossible when the 
teacher lacks tact, patience, and warmth of sympathy. 
“The teacher who hollers at you for every little thing” 
is the dispenser of as much poison as is the hospital 
nurse who mistakes a bottle of carbolic for a sedative. 
We have reached that stage of civilization and enlighten- 
ment in municipal affairs where the first indication of 
contagious physical disease is detected, and the patient 
is removed for the protection of the rest and for the 
improvement of its own condition, Is it not time, then, 
for us to begin to train teachers to look for and detect 
the first symptoms of contagious discipline disease, and 
to compel them to take proper measures to insure not 
only the safety of others, but the improvement of the 
child in whom these symptoms have been detected? 

To require children to sit perfectly still, in .urniture 
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often physically uncomfortable, is, 
many of our discipline problems. 


I think, the root of 
To keep them at tasks 
lacking every element of interest increases the evil. The 
energy, the time, and the nervous strain expended to 
make children do what is not worth the doing is appall- 
ing. I remember well in my early teaching days when, 
in every penmanship lesson, tremendous emphasis was 
laid wpon the proper crossing of the “t’’ 
dotting of the “i.” 


and the accurate 
Most of us have repented in’ sack- 
cloth and ashes for our folly in this direction, and realize 
now that if penmanship be free, rapid, and legible, that 
it makes no difference where the ‘“‘t’”’ is crossed or where 
the “i” is dotted; but in those days we made so much of 
the crossing of the “t’’ and the dotting of the “i” that we 
lost sight of the importance of freedom and speed. Are 
we not living through a similar crisis in our discipline 
problems? Do not some of the things that teachers de- 
mand bear the same relation to true discipline that the 
crossing of the ‘“‘t’’. and the dotting of the “i” bear to 
real penmanship? What we need is clearer vision for 
ourselves. A vibrating enthusiasm for any great move 
can be aroused in any teaching body, provided enough 
from the leader to set 
the vibrations in the mass. 
and 


enthusiasm goes out in motion 


If we feel this to be true, 
translate our feeling into our utterances, both 
spoken and written, can we not thereby create a public 
opinion that will force its way through our utterances to 
the attention of the living, acting community? It is too 
late to solve discipline problems when the extreme case 
is brought to official notice. We must begin lower down, 


and we must Boys already so defiant of 


begin at once. 
all authority, so wilful and disrespectful as was the mate- 
rial out of which my special school was constructed, must 
be removed and placed in small classes under specially 
chosen teachers. 

But that is not enough. Permanent preventive work 
taking measures to change the 
standards of discipline in the entire teaching body. We 


can come only from 
must watch closely every teacher in whose class truancy 
and other violations of the law are most frequent, and if 
lack of sympathy, lack of tact, or bad temper on the part 
of the individual teacher is found to be responsible, in 


whole or in part, for these troubles, we must have the 
courage to prefer charges against such a teacher and re- 
move him or her before further damage results. Drastic 
measures in removing two or three of the worst offenders 
would insure an improvement on the part of others who 
by their harshness, injustice, and unkindness are helping 
to embitter the school life of many a child. Some plan 
must be devised to make special provision for the proper 
training of such children. Children who cannot, or will 
not, obey the laws of aschool, as administered by a sane, 
tactful, sympathetic teacher, must be treated as diseased, 
and must be isolated for their own good and for the 
protection of others. The disease must be treated in its 
incipiency. Physicians have proved beyond question 
that a cure is possible in every case of incipient tuber- 
culosis if properly treated. Beyond the incipient stage, 
recovery is less frequent, and the danger of infection to 
others immeasurably greater, So, too, with our dis- 
cipline problems. In the incipient stage, under proper 
treatment, all, or practically all, can be cured. Once 
allow a child to get well beyond the incipient stage of 
lawlessness, and recovery is not only doubtful, but tho 
spread of the disease is a natural sequence. 

It has taken years to educate the public to a proper 
conception of the duty of every individual towards check- 
ing the spread of the white plague. It must now become 
our duty to educate teachers, parents, and public opinion 
generally to the fact that defiance to authority presents 
a greater menace to our country than does tuberculosis. 
The spread of moral disease is infinitely more far- 
reaching in its influence for evil than the spread of physi- 
cal disease. If, then, it be essential for the public to 
help physicians stamp out incipient tuberculosis, bow 
much more necessary is it that the same public should 
be appealed to to help teachers stamp out incipient law- 
lessness? What must be thought of the teacher or prin- 
cipal whose prime function is to train the child of to-day 
for future citizenship, if he recklessly scatters the germs 
of incipient lawlessness so that the spread of the evil is 
bound to follow? Such germs must be exterminated; 
proper preventive measures must be applied to the con- 
trol of the contagion. The teacher under the influence 
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of nervous excitement and irritability, due to conflict 
with the troubiesome child, is recklessly scattering these 
germs, so that others in her class ‘not yet contaminated 
are in the greatest danger. Tact, courage, sympathy, and 
infinite patience on the part of the teacher are the only 
remedies for incipient lawlessness. Teachers must learn 
that if the strong will of a child is set up in opposition 
to the teacher’s mandate, insistence upon immediate sur- 
render to the teacher’s will is bound to carry with it 
humiliating consequences. It is far better to ignore such 
an outbreak, to take no notice of the child at that par- 
ticular moment, and to wait for the right opportunity in 
which to gain the u.sputed point. Many a boy has grown 
hard and ugly as a result of battles of this kind, when at 
the moment of rebellion the display of sympathy, tact, 
and judgment on the teacher’s part would have resulted 
in future control, not only of the teacher over the child, 
but possibly of the child over himself. 

Our poor teachers! The whole world sympathizes with 
their struggles. Paradoxical though it may seem, I re- 
serve the term “poor teacher!” for only the good teaciner. 
The really poor teacher does not deserve much sympathy. 
If the recording angel is doing his duty, there will be a 
long account for the poor teacher to settle some day; 
and when that day comes, may God help her! Fifty 
years hence, what difference will it make if the present 
official school record of any teacher be good or poor? 
But think of the difference if the record in the Great Be- 
yond be a poor one! Some day each of us will stand be- 
fore the Great Judge. How shall we then answer such 
questions as these: What did you do with all those little 
children entrusted to your guidance? How many young, 
erring souls did you save from destruction? These are 
serious thoughts, but does not the very sacredness of our 
work make it necessary for us to think seriously? Is 
there not something more to teaching than the mere as- 
signing of tasks, the hearing of lessons, the making of 
records, the promoting of children, and the doing of the 
thousand and one things that now seem of such great 
importance? Is there not something higher to be aimed 
for? Cannot teachers be led to feel that the final aim in 
teaching is the directing and organizing of the entire edu- 
cational process, so that every child shall find self-reali- 
zation in a happy and useful manhood or womanhcod? 
Is a happy and useful manhood or womanhood possible 
for the incorrigible child? Yes, but on one condition 
only, All traces of incorrigibility must be removed from 
his character before the influence of the school is taken 
out of his life. This can be done; this must be done. 

We who are in the official position to change or dic- 
tate school policies, to shape school legislation, to guide 
and direct teachers must assume our share of the respon- 
sibility, and assume it quickly. It is we who must see 
that every child gets tasks according to his age and 
needs. It is we who must see that special schools or spe- 
cial classes under most carefully chosen teachers are 
provided for all children who are defiant towards 
authority. It is we who must train teachers to give to 
all cases of incipient lawlessness the scientific treatment 
accorded to physical disease. It is we who must, if 
necessary, remove, or cause to have removed, all teachers 
who because of temperamental defects, by their im- 
patience and unreasonableness are driving children into 
truancy and defiance. It is.we who must lead all teach- 
ers to see that the developmeut of proper character in the 
child transcends all else, in importance, and that a 
teacher’s highest duty lies in being the soul of the child 
who otherwise might fall by the way. 

There must be a change in the special attitude of the 
teacher toward misdemeanors and misdemeanants. On 
the teacher’s part there must be the yearning and cager 
activity to save and redeem. This activity is bound to 
react upon the child until it is fair to expect him to re- 
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pent, or to cause him to feel the need of repentance. ‘lhe 
child who repents can easily be saved, The proper atti- 
tude toward the misdemeanant demands that the teacher 
consider his obligation as a labor of pity and love. In- 
stead of threats and condemnation, the teacher must give 
the chance for hope, admiration, and love to work their 
wonders. Even in a hardened sinner a part of the soul 
often remains untainted. Think, then, what evil must 
result when a teacher refuses to look for and nourish 
the untainted part of the soul of a child. No labor of 
love and pity is ever wasted. 

Affection and not condemnation must be the teacher’s 
attitude. No child is so hardened that it will not respond 
to so gentle an emotion; no child’s life so spoiled that 
the untainted part is beyond redemption; no chiid’s 
habits so formed that a change in aim and achievement 
cannot be brought about. Teach every child that success 
cannot come to all; but that if he, cannot reach success, 
he may still win life’s first prize—character, Some day, 
perhaps, every teacher may learn that his truest mission 
lies in giving to the child inspiration and stimulus for 
right living and for the formation of true character; 
some day, perhaps, every child may learn that no success, 
that no achievement can be compared in worth to true 
character. When that day comes, there will be few or 
no discipline problems; when that day comes, pessimism 
will give way to optimism; when that day comes, the 
teacher’s heaviest burden will disappear; when that day 
comes, there will be no incorrigible child. 


pirates mea a 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

President John W. Carr of Dayton, in responding to 
the addresses of welcome, said:— 

It is one of the chief glories of this great republic 
that every part of it is pre-eminent in some respects. 
Kentucky is famous the world over for being the home 
of genuine, old-fashioned hospitality. My earliest and 
many of my fondest recollections go back to this grand 
old Commonwealth. My ancestors on both sides came 
from Kentucky. But we are the guests of the great 
state of Kentucky. Kentucky! What visions rise  be- 
fore us at the mention of that name! We see the in- 
trepid Boone and his little band of heroes cross the 
mountains and make the first settlement. We see others 
follow, and others still. With axe and gun, we see 
them conquer the wilderness, and beat back a savage 
and relentless foe. We see a band here, another there, 
and still another there, cross over into Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, and advance on and on toward the setting 
sun—the vanguard of civilization, the apostles of prog- 
ress, the knights-errant of hospitality. We see Ken- 
tucky warriors defeat the Indians at Tippecanoe and 
save the people of a sister state from the ravages of a 
savage foe. We see Kentucky riflemen hurl back the 
enemy at New Orleans and save the day at Buena 
Vista. Amid the angry clamor of contending factions 
we hear the voice of Henry Clay pleading with his coun- 
trymen for peace, and the preservation of the Union. 
We see him restore harmony in 1820, prevent nullifica- 
tion in 1833, and avert civil war in 1850. After the 
great pacificator’s death, when the terrible war came, 
we see thousands of Kentucky’s sons go southward, 
thousands northward, the ones the pride of the con- 
federacy, the others the stay of the Union—but both im- 
mortal in the annals of American history. But above 
them all, greater than all, towers the hero of the _cen- 
turies, Kentucky’s noblest son, the greatest American, 
Abraham Lincoln, 

We believe in the best things in school administra- 
tion—good buildings, good courses of study, good school 
boards, good supervision, and the freedom of the schools 
from political and factional domination. We also _ be- 
lieve in good teachers and good pay for good teachers, 
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but no pay at all for the poor ones. Our faces are 
turned toward the future, not the past. We believe that 
the public schools of the present are the best in the 
world’s history, but by the aid of the people and the 
help of the Almighty God we hope to make them better, 
yes, much better, in the future. 

WOMAN’S PART IN PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Hyre of the Cleveland board of educa- 
tion said:— 

Woman knows a hundred ways to reach child life. 
The environment of childhood is mostly that of women. 
I don’t care to speak of woman’s political rights or 
privileges. I deny that the mental development of 
women is destroying her usefulness in the domestic and 
other departments of life. There is nothing in the 
training of college life that will result in abnormal char- 
acteristics. Why should not women 
be developed mentally and physically 
to the highest degree,since they are to 
become the mothers of future genera- 
tions? Educators have long since realized 
that women’s ways in controlling chil- 
dren are the best. It is equally impor- 
tant that women should be repre- 
sented in the administrative depart- 
ment of schools as in teach'ng. I dont 
say that all women are fitted for me:n- 
bership on school boards. Neither are 
all men. Put those on boards who 
are fitted for it. Married women on 
boards bring experience in handling 
children as well as theory. 

WHAT EDUCATION IS’~ BEST 
SUITED TO BOYS? 

Reuben Post Halleck of the Bo:;s’ 
high school of Louisville said:— 

The boy needs one-half aitention 
from women. I see often the sad 
plight of a boy losing his mother. 
Often he goes to pieces. ‘The same is 
often true on the other hand when the father dies. We 
must appeal to the dominant instincts of the boy in or- 
der that he may be urged on to mighty achievements. 
There should be developed the spirit of tenderness. 
Teach the boy to protect the weak. That means often 
that he must fight. We frequently have to fight for jus- 
tice. ‘The development of self-reliance in boys is e:s- 
sential above all other things. I think outdoor exerci e 
will do much to develop this important characteristic. 
That is why we see it so prominently in the country- 
reared boy. Boys will only show that moral develop- 
ment necessary when taught by the best trained teach- 
ers possible. 

EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

Miss Anna T. Hamilton, principal of Semple Colle- 
giate school of Louisville, said the best education for 
girls will not be the same for two generations; each 
gereration demands a different answer. The speaker 
took up the education of the female sex from the dawn 
of history down to the present time, showing how su- 
perior has become the education of woman under ad- 
vancing civilization. Education in woman has made 
her realize that she is more than a woman. It has dem- 
onstrated to her that she is an important factor in this 
progressive world. Like \ erica, the girl has passed 
through wonderful stages of progress. This is the 
splendid age of dominant womanhood. Woman has be- 
come independent and has demanded a recognition from 
man that will make this age better and higher from a 
moral standpoint. The speaker told at length of the 
part now played in all departments of life by woman. 
She said woman has demonstrated her ability to take as 
high a standard of education as man. That education 
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which does not provide for the character building of the 
girl leaves out the very keystone of its usefulness. Our 
histories are filled with the exploits of male heroes, and 
henee the girls hear but little of heroines to fill them 
with emulation. So many girls choose male characters 
as their ideals. This should be corrected in history, and 
it will be in the future. Woman’s rebellion against lim- 
itation is natural. She must be better trained for citizen- 
ship, and I think she will be. Women are by nature 
partisans. This can be ameliorated by training for cit- 
izenship. The speaker laid particular stress upon the 
higher education of women, especially in art and music. 
She advocated organization of clubs for the good of 
women and for the influences wrought. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S AUTHORITY AND THE 
TEACHER’S FREEDOM. 

Hon. O. T. Corson, ex-state superin- 
tendent of Ohio and editor of the Ohio 
Educational Monthly, stated that in 
some place in the educational work 
there should be authority, and that au- 
thority should be invested in the su- 
perintendent and the -board of educa- 
tion. This authority should ‘in no way 
interfere with the freedom of any 
teacher. In the nature of school there 
is certainly a definite place for author- 
ity. There is no absolute freedom 
anywhere. The man who obeys the 
law has the least to say about it. That 
teacher who is eternally pratng alo:t 
freedom, absolutely should have no 
rights at all in the schoolroom. I be- 
lieve in organization in the school, 
Too many boys and girls under one 
teacher is a dangerous organization, 
but we must not go to the extreme, 
because the smallest schools are always 
the povrest. You know we are talk- 
of centralization of rural schools in 
order to make them better and the work more ef- 
fective. I don’t care what you say about your 
systems of promotion, for I know what you do. You 
fool with a pupil until you get tired of him and you pus) 
him up to let someone else wrestle with him. You teac- 
ers complain about things in other teachers that you 
do every day yourselves. The graded schools neeJl 
teachers who exercise their freedom under the right di- 
rection. I believe in authority in course of study. 
Someone should say what the curriculum should be. I 
don’t mean to stick too closely to the text-book. No 
teacher should make a machine out of himself. This 
authority in education should be mixed with sympathy. 
No one is fitted for superintendent who has not come up 
through the ranks and knows the trials and difficulties 
of the teacher. On the other hand, this freedom of the 
teacher should be thoroughly mixed with loyalty to the 
authority of the superintendent. 


—-0o— 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the department are 
hereby tendered to Superintendent E. H. Mark, the local 
committee and the subcommittee thereof, for their untir- 
ing efforts to secure adequate arrangements for the suc- 
cess of this meeting; to the Affiliated Women’s Clubs fur 
their efforts to make our stay in Louisville pleasant; to 
ihe press of Louisville for the prominence given to the 
reports of our meetings; to the citizens and to the teach- 
ers and pupils of the Louisville schools for the generous 
reception given to our members; to the railroads who 
have treated the membership generously in the matter 
of rates; to the president and other members of the de- 
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partment for the excellent program prepared for our 
meeting. 

Resolved, That this department approves of the bill 
now before Congress extending the franking privilege to 
state educational departments, covering the mailing of 
reports and other official documents, and urges the pas- 
sage of the same. 

Resolved, That we believe that the interest of educa- 
tional progress and of this department requires speciali- 
zation with its resultant definite attention to particular 
problems and conditions. We, therefore, recommend 
that the programs of this department be devoted toa 
discussion of the duties and responsibilities of school ad- 
ministration, management, supervision, and organiza- 
tion. 

Resolved, That this department is in hearty accord 
with that part of the recent report of the Hon. James 
Wilson, secretary of agriculture of the United States, in 
which he encourages the teaching of elementary agri- 
eulture, and we respectfully request Congress to grant 
the appropriation of $13,620 which he asked for to 
enable him to investigate and report upon the present 
condition and progress of agricultural instruction and 
institutions in this and foreign countries. 

Resolved, That since it is essential to the successful 
teaching of industrial subjects in the public schools that 
teachers shall first be trained for this work, we urge the 
state normal schools to give special attention to mstrue- 
tion in elementary agriculture, manual training, and do- 
mestie science. 

Resolved, That in order to enable the normal schools 
to meet the extraordinary expense of properly equ'p- 
ping themselves for the advancement of instruction in 
elementary agriculture and manual training, we urge 
upon Congress the adoption of the Burkett-Pollard bill 
now before that body making appropriation to the sev- 
eral states for that purpose. 

Resolved, That this department takes this occasion to 
express its sympathy with the efforts now being made in 
various parts of our country to tombat the pernicious 
influence upon our youth of the fraternities and _ soror!- 
ties now found in some of our secondary schools. The 
recent decision of the superior court of Washington as- 
suring the boards of education of that state of their 
right to fix reasonable regulations and to attach reason- 
able penalties to enforce the regulations necessary to 
control these fraternities and sororities is the cause of 
heartfelt congratulation to all friends of the common 
schools. These undemocratic organizations threaten to 
change the entire character of the public high school and 
must be controlled or abolished. 

Resolved, That the efforts made by many communities 
of our country to secure more adequate salaries for the 
teachers in the public schools give great hope for their 
increased efficiency in the future. We wish also to ex- 
press the belief that the efforts now made by many of 
our cities to discriminate in schedules of salaries  be- 
tween the more and the less efficient teacher, and to rec- 
ognize efficiency as well as time in fixing the position of 
the teacher on the schedule, is a distinct recognition that 
the child, as well as the teacher, is entitled to considera- 
tion in fixing the position of a teacher upon the salary 
schedule. Respectfully submitted. 

EK. G. Cooley, 
Chairman. 
ne ee 


A noble body of men. 
The program was unusually well printed. 


Respectful attention is a characteristic of this depart- 
ment. 


The ability to make a good short speech is a rare 
virtue. 
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The kindergarten was uniformly magnified and en- 
dorsed. 


“The middle class, more properly styled the better 
class.”"-—W. O. Thompson. 


In Idaho there are seventeen women county superin- 
tendents and but four men. 


There were five members of the faculty of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, present. 


Reuben Post Halleck of the Boys’ high school, Louis- 
ville, upheld the honor of the Southland. 


There are few attractive lines of work for boys who 
have not had at least a high school education. 


Character as an end of education received much atten- 
tion and added a certain halo to the proceedings. 


There are two women state superintendents, Miss Mary 
L. Seott of Idaho and Miss Katherine L. Craig of Colo- 
rado. 


Dr. William T. Harris, United States commissioner, is 
proud of the success of the department from year to 
year. 

Governor Beckham honored the department by his ad- 


dress, and was honored by the reception that was given 
him by them. 


State Superintendent James H. Fuqua voiced the wel- 
come of the teachers of 750,000 school children fervently 
and sincerely. 


“It is the moral duty and privilege of woman to take 
an active part in public school life,’ said Mrs. Hyre of 
the Cleveland board of education. 

The secretary, Ella C. Sullivan, district superintendent 
of Chicago, was on duty at all times, and no one could 
have been more alert or every way efficient. 


The department has never had a better room in which 
to meet; indeed, none could be better for a meeting of 
this size than the Warren Memorial church. 


Dr. F. Louis Soldan is one of the educators who does 
not grow old in his point of view. He faces the front 
and not the rear more than almost any other man of his 
years. 

Miss Anna T. Hamilton of Louisville won the admira- 
tion of the department by her skilful preparation for 
and presentation of her theme. In literary finish she led 
the program. 

James R. MacDonald, general manager of the educa- 
tional department of Little, Brown & Co., Boston, is a 
delightful combination of business sagacity and social 
comradeship. 


The Milton Bradley Company of Springfield was rep- 
resented by Edward C. Clark, the Boston manager. 
Theirs is a business so unique that it has never had a 
successful rival. 

“The seventh and eighth grades should never be in the 
same school building and grounds with the lower 
grades,’ says Mr. Mott, and he has worked out the prob- 
lem in the schools of Richmond, Ind, 


Mrs. Sarah E. Hyre of the board of education of 
Cleveland was as attractive as any professional woman 
platform orator, was as pedagogical as any professional 
educator, and as practical as a principal or grade 
teacher. 

Quietly and modestly, yet earnestly and brilliantly, 
Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, assistant superintendent of 
Rochester, presented her convictions as to what the city 
training school is and is not doing, as to what it should 
and should not do. 


Bishop Charles E. Woodcock, in an earnest address of 
welcome, said: “The teacher receives all too little from 
the public, but contributes a great deal to human wel- 
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fare, and is entitled te a place in the front rank of the 
world’s benefactors.” 


J. D. Phillips, the successor of the late H. N. Wheeler 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., made his first appearance 
among the clan with his new responsibilities, but the 
reports of his success, a veritable David in friendliness 
and in conquest, made him welcome in all groups. 


Dr. Ida Bender, assistant superintendent of Buffalo, 
has reason to congratulate herself upon the notable 
success of her elementary department meeting, on ac- 
count of the size and enthusiasm of the audience, the 
plan of the program, and the brilliant addresses of Dr. 
Soldan, Miss Harris, and Mrs. Young. 

The speakers who contributed most from their own 
experiences and achievements were Julia Richman, who 
told of what she is doing to redeem incorrigible boys in 
the slums of New York; Judge Ben B. Lindsey, who told 
of what he is doing through the school court of Denver; 
and Superintendent T. A. Mott of Richmond, Ind., who 
told of the great moral effect of the one central school 
for the seventh and eighth grades of his city. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The attendance was larger than ever before, and 
much larger than at any other meeting place than Chi- 
cago. The sum total of the distance traveled by those 
in attendance was very much greater than at any other 
meeting. There were thirty-two state superintendents. 
The states not thus represented were New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, Michigan, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Mississippi. There were 400 city su- 
perintendents and thirty-three county superintendents, 
making a total of 433 superintendents. There were sixty- 
five university presidents and professors, sixty-seven 
normal school principals and teachers, nine manual 
training principals, thirteen high school principals, eight 
members of boards of education, fifty-seven grammar 
school principals. Never before have all of the sessions 
been so well attended. From 1,000 to 1,500 were in at- 
tendance at every general session. The lobbies were 
never so deserted when meetings were in session. Lit- 
erally no superintendent or other professional educator 
was on guard in the lobby during any day session, or on 
Wednesday evening. The attention was as uniformly 
tense as the attendance was universal. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The state of California was represented by State Super- 
intendent T. J. Kirk,city superintendents by Roncovieri 
of San Francisco and McClymonds of Oakland, the nor- 
mal school by Principal Dailey of San Jose, the universi- 
ties by Professor Suzzello of Stanford and Professor Far- 
rington of Berkeley, all of whom were ever alert to pro- 
mote the interests of the San Francisco meeting next 
July. They are wide-awake representatives of the 
Golden Gate state. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

This state, famous for wheat and flaxseed, for temper- 
ance and educational zeal, had a party of thirty, includ- 
ing State Superintendent W. L. Stockwell, George A. 
MeFarland of the State Normal school at Valley City, 
several city superintendents, and more than half of the 
county superintendents. It is probable that if the popu- 
lation and distance be taken into account North Dakota 
will carry off all the honors. 

FLORIDA. 


Florida alone exceeded North Dakota in the com- 
pleteness of attendance and arrangements. State Su- 
perintendent W. M. Holloway and Miss Clem Hampton, 
—the best known educational woman of the South— 
brought to Louisville literally every county superin- 
tendent of the state: A. M. C. Russell, Hernando county; 
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BR. B. Eppes, Leon county; G. W. Tedder, Madison 
county; N. B. Gilbert, Jefferson; W. J. Sears, Osceola; C, 
A. Tulford, Holmes; T. H. Owens, Columbia: H. H. 
Paimer, Duval; J. C. Compton, Lake; J. R. Walker, Bre- 
vard; S. 8S. Nibblack, Polk; W. S. M. Pinkham, St. 
John’s; John A. Jones, Sumter; G. F. Scott, Bradford; 
W. R. Fletcher, Lafayette; W. D. Carn, Marion; Jotn 
Barnes, Pasco; C. P. Platts, St. Lucile; J. E. Wood, 
Suwanee; A. E. Morgan, Taylor; R. L. Turner, Citrus; 
W. B. Dickinson, Hillsborough; G. F. Tucker, Calhoun. 
Board of members: M. J. Howell, BE. J. Courtney, Tay- 
lor; S. S. Grantham, Marion; J. J. Altman, Polk; J. W. 
McClung, superintendent city schools, Tampa; R. M. 
Ray, principal Plant City high school; Miss Clem Hamp- 
ton, state department of education, Tallahassee; Mrs. 8, 
S. Sibley, Jacksonville; George R. Walker, ‘Titusville. 
These came in special Pullman cars and held the State 
County Superintendents’ Association at Louisville with 
a banquet of their own. Miss Clem Hampton's man- 
agement of the party was highly appreciated. 
NEW ENGLAND’S JOLLY CROWD. 

This was the designation given the forty men and 
women of New England who had their own Pullman 
cars going and coming, stopped at the Seelbach while in 
Louisville, and went in a body to Mammoth cave. From 
no other section did so many persons come and go and 
stay together. This is the nineteenth year that the New 
England crowd has attended the department as a body, 
but never have there been so many, and never have the 
arrangements been so complete from start to finish. 

OFFICERS ELECT. 


President, Hon. W. W. Stetson, superintendent of 
public instruction of Maine, Augusta, Me., first vice-presi- 
dent, Homer H. Seerley, president Iowa State Normal 
school, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; second vice-president, R. H. 
Tighe, superintendent of schools, Asheville, N. C.; sec- 


retary, J. H. Harris, superintendent of schools, Pontiac, 
Mich, 


PRESIDENT J. W. CARR. 


President Carr of Dayton won laurels never exceeded 
by any predecessor. He had the largest attendance ever. 
His meetings were the most largely attended at every 
The topics were vital. The speakers were all 
present, they had something fresh to say, and said it so 
that they could be heard, and the phrasing was almost 
uniformly attractive. In a word, the program was care- 
fully prepared for present effect and permanent influence. 
In his response to the welcome addresses he was elo- 
quent, and all through the meeting he was making ap- 
propriate and catching remarks. 


MR. AND MRS. MARK. 


When everything is said that can be for the profit of 
the program, we must turn to the creature comforts for 
the secret of the full enjoyment of the stay of a_ thon- 
sand people in a strange city, people accustomed to all 
the comforts of home, and never have these been better 
provided for than at the meeting at Louisville, for which 
perfection of arrangement credit is chiefly due to Super- 
intendent E. H. Mark and his wife, whose devotion to 
the comfort of every member was as unceasing as his 
own. With the energy of a railroad man, the skill of a 
hotel manager, and the grace of a residence host, Mr. 
Mark gave a setting to the week’s comfort and pleas- 
ure that left nothing to be desired. 

SECRETARY SHEPARD. 

With no spirit of cant it may be said that the presence 
of Secretary Irwin Shepard in full health and great vigor 
was cause for intense satisfaction. To no other man 
does the N. E. A. owe so much as to him. The entire 
modern condition in the association has come about un- 
der his administrative lead. Wise, fair, and _ strictly 
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A WORD PERSONAL. 

This issue of the Journal of Education will go 
to several thousand educators who are not now 
subscribers. Since it is largely deveted to the mid- 
winter meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation a personal word\is permissible. Twenty 
years ago, on March 6, the present management 
care into control, and we think that no one will 
question that it has had an individuality and an 
editorial devotion not excelled, and those who have 
followed the paper for the thirty-one years of its 
life appear to agree that it has never been better 
than now. 

There has never been a year in which it has not 
had a professional mission rigorously pursued, 
and a message conscientiously presented. It has 
never devoted much energy to the advocacy or 
denunciation of any fad in method or device in 
teaching, or in managing schools, or in the admin- 
istration of a school system, while on the other 
hand it has exhaustively presented every educa- 
tional departure that has seemed to have a vital 
principle. : 

The editor probably knows the educational 
ation in the United States and Canada in a 
way that no other editor or other educational 
worker knows them. He has been a teacher in a 
rural school in Maine, principal of a school in 
Greater Boston, and teacher in the Bridgewater, 
Mass., state normal school. He has served on 
boards of education in three cities and towns, and 
upon the Massachusetts state board of education, 
and was for three years, 1883-6, secretarial super- 
intendent under the New West Education Com- 
mission of its schools in the Rocky mountan 
states and territories. 

Added to this exceptional active educational 
life have been privileges of observation of schools 
of all grades in all sections of the United States and 
Canada during the past twenty years, even more 
remarkable than his teaching life. He has vis‘ted, 
by invitation of local educators, more than three- 
fourths of all the cities and towns of more than 
§,000 inhabitants in the United States, and in 
many of those in Canada, and more than seventy 
colleges and universities, and also more than 
seventy state normal schools. 

Added to these lines of experience and observa- 
tion are those which come from unparalleled asso- 
ciation with educators in the great professional 
bodies in the states and nation. Nearly evcry year 
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since 1886 he has been a part of the National Edu- 
caticnal Association in its summer aud mid-winter 
meetings—Department of Superintendcnce—and 
fre:,.cntiy before 1886 since 1869, and by invita- 
tion he Las been upon she prograin of state asso- 
‘tations, or great sectional meetings in states, in 
twintyv-five northern and western states, and in 
several of the provinces. Nor are these privileges 
matters of the past, for last year was the richest in 
oportunity of any that has come to him. 

Out of all these advantages are the Journal of 
Education and the American Primary Teacher 
edited, not mechanically, not perfunctorily, but 
with a purpose and with a devotion to the cause 
of the children in whose welfare he has been 
specially interested since his student days. 

To its columns most of the ‘skilful educational 
writers who are possessed with a similar purpose 
and who have a kindred message have always con- 
tributed, and never so much as to-day. To all who 
welcome such assistance as this editor and these 
writers can render through the weekly visits of the 
Journal of Education or the monthly visits of the 
American Primary Teacher a cordial invitation is 
extended to see for themselves how faithful is the 
devotion to the mission, and how interesting is the 
message, and to this end thirteen isssues of the 
Journal of Education will be sent for twenty-five 
cents. A silver quarter can be sent with entire 
safety. Our friends who are already subscribers 
can do us and their friends a service by passing this 
word along. 

——————+#- 8-0-6 —____— 


NOW FOR SAN FRANCISCO. 


Now that the mid-winter meeting of the 
National Educational Association has broken all 
records as to numbers, program, and interest, let 
us all rally for a record-breaking meeting at San 
Francisco, July 9-13. While it will be impossible 
to outnumber the meeting at Boston or even at 
Asbury Park, to have the same kind of historic and 
literary interest as at Boston, or the Rooseveltian 
effect of Asbury Park, these meetings will be dis- 
counted in pleasure and profit of travel, in scenic 
glory, in geographical revelation, in the enioymen: 
of fruit and flowers, and a more delightful and 
profitable program has never been presented. 

Never has there been so much offered fer the 
money on a Pacific coast trip as in this instance. 
The comfort, convenience, and luxury of travel 
have made vast strides since the association was 
there in 1899; there is more for the money in rail- 
road service, in hotels and restauran:3, in sight- 
seeing cars and carriages; there will be much bet- 
ter excursions, with approximately no extra cost; 
the longest excursion limit is given for going and 
returning; there are no obstructions to going by 
one route and returning by another, which is an 
enprecedented privilege ; even San Franc.sco in ‘SS, 
and Los Angeles in ’99 will be distanced in the 
welcome given the school people aii over the 
coast. Free as her air and her scenery will be her 
fruits and flowers to those to whom al! this has 
been but a dream. 

For the first time Luther Burbank, the world’s 
wonder in the triumphs of plant creation, will join 
the California educators and promoters in playing 
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host for five days. John Swett, one of the most in- 
teresting American educators, historically, Joaquin 
Miller, the romantic American poet, and tlie one 
and only “Bob” Burdett will help to make the 
fascination of the welcome complete; the State 
University and Stanford will rival the open- 
heartedness of Harvard in 1903, and Columbia in 
1905. 

Alaska, matchless Alaska, is to be available at 
less cost and with comfort and luxury never before 
offered. The “City of Seattle,” the one grand 
pleasure steamer for Alaska travel, will be devoted 
exclusively to the educators. 

Unless you can go to Southern California after 
the meeting and spend adequate time, by all means 
enter at the South and see such cities of flowers 
and fruits as San Bernardino, Redlands, River- 
side, Santa Ana, Santa Monica, Lo; Angeles, 
Pasadena, and Santa ;Barbara; take the famous 
Coast route, unapproached for beauty in any other 
five hundred miles of railroad scenery in the 
world—one hundred and forty miles beside the sea 
surf and boundless blue of the Pacific, which makes 
more ocean view than all the Atlantic coast rail- 
roads combined. . This entire view of Southern 
California costs nothing extra by way of railroad 
fare. 

En route one can choose any line going or re- 
turning, taking in the Grand Canon on the South, 
or the Colorado wonders on the Central lines, or 
the Yellowstone route on the North, or the famous 
Canadian Pacific. 

Each state director is ready and willing to give 
any information regarding routes and rates, and 
A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of Education, 
Boston, who has been to the Pacific coast fifteen 
times, and by every route, and who knows every 
city on the coast and en route, will answer in- 
quiries of those who seek all the comforts of travel 
on the one hand, or extreme economy on the other. 


——————#- © -0- @-0--0- 


BOSTON’S SUPERINTENDENT. 

_ Dr. Stratton D. Brooks has been making biog- 
raphy rapidly in the past three months: In Decem- 
ber, supervisor of Boston, salary $3,780; in Janu- 
ary, superintendent of Cleveland, salary $5,000; in 
February is issued his noteworthy text-book on 
“Composition—Rhetoric”; in March _ elected 
superintendent of Boston, $6,000. Dr. Brooks 
has had an elaborate preparation for all-round 
educational work. The president of Yankton Col- 
lege, who was his teacher in the high school of Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan, says that he was one of the 
students whose scholarship and purpose made a 
deep impression upon his teachers. Trained in the 
University of M‘chigan, teacher in the state nor- 
mal school, principal in a high school, professor in 
a state university, and inspector of the high 
schools of Illinois in the service of the university, 
supervisor of Boston schools, and superintendent 
of Cleveland, he combines opportunities and ex- 
periences, East and West, such as no other 
American educator has enjoyed. 

It was, indeed, high honor for a man born, edu- 
cated, and experienced only in the West to come 
to Boston and face successfully the problem of 
working with a superintendent, five supervisors, 
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and an array of principals and teachers all edu- 
cated and experienced in New England. He was 
selected for the superintendency of Cleveland from 
a wild field, and his return to Boston is as high an 
honor, in all the circumstances, as has come to a 


public school man in municipal educational experi- 
ence. | 


0-4-0 -0-@ 0. — — -——- — 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

In Massachusetts in 1905 there were in round 
numbers ten thousand children under seventeen 
years of age arrested. In Boston there were 
3,299 juvenile cases brought into court. Exclu- 
sive of drunkenness one-fifth of all the court cases 
are of those under seventeen. 

There were 372 committed to jail. Of these, 
259 were put in jail before any evidence was pre- 
sented, they were simply charged with offence, and 
several of them were not held guilty when the 
charges were presented in court. Ofthe 372 
there were nineteen who were but twelve years of 
age, thirty-eight were but thirteen, eighty-four 
were fourteen, eighty-six were fifteen, and 145 
were sixteen. 

Eight.children were put in jail for truancy. 
There were thirty-six children kept in jail because 
their parents cotlld not pay the fine. This seems 
of all causes the most damnable. There were 
nineteen others sent to Deer Island institution for 
the non-payment of the fine. These figures are 
an impeachment of the wisdom of the municipal 
court system as a whole when administered by the 
criminal judges—beg pardon, criminal court 
judges. 

The fault is not with the judges, though they 
are guilty for defending the “system” that is re- 
sponsible for it. What can be thought of a judge 
who will defend a “system” that makes it possible 
for a judge to put a boy in jail with aduit criminals 
for truancy, or because his parents are too poor to 
pay his fine. Many states make it impossible to 
send a boy to jail with hardened offenders. 
Massachusetts will be near the tail end if this 


legislature does not abolish the system that dis- 
graces her. 


a = a. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND PARTY. 

There were forty on the New England train, 
the largest delegation that has ever attended a 
meeting of the department in a body. There 
were two cars exclusively for the use of the party. 
These Pullman cars went through direct from 
Boston to Louisville without change. This can 
never be done on any regular train. The full day 
and a half on this train with the party in entire 


possession of two cars was of itself a roiabic pro- 
fessional outing. 





== © wn 
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PUNISHMENTS OF OUR CHILDHOOD. 

In this day of excitement over corporal punish- 
ment it will be interesting if we can have reminis- 
cences of men regarding the punishments of their 
childhood. The Journal of Education will be 
pleased to receive from educators especially their 
remembrances of the discipline of their bovhood 
days. Some are promised us. Will others con- 
tribute to such a series, please? 
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honest are universally recognized characteristics of Mr. 
Shepard. 


PRESIDENT W. W. STETSON. 


The selection of State Superintendent Stetson as 
president for 1907 by the reported unanimous and 
hearty choice of the nominating committee was highly 
gratifying to his New England friends and to his larger 
circle of friends throughout the nation. He will give 
the department a grand meeting. 


HENRY SABIN. 


When all has been said that can be of others, young 
and old, Henry Sabin stands clearly at the front in uni- 
versal regard. He made Clinton, Iowa, one of the edu- 
-cational centres of the land; he made Iowa foremost of 
states in the great work of solving rural school prob- 
lems, and most of the prominent young men and women 
superintendents, who are unsurpassed in any state, are 
the inheritance of the inspiration given the public school 
cause of Iowa by Henry Sabin, the teacher of William 
T. Harris, United States commissioner of education, in 
a country school in Connecticut in the long ago. 


PRESIDENT W. O. THOMPSON. 


Ohio’s great educator delivered the most vigorcus, 
most gratifying, most popular address at Louisville, and 
this is no reflection upon the others who took part in 
the greatest program, probably, in the history of the de- 
partment. His grasp of his theme, “The Effect of Moral 
Education in the Public Schools Upon Civic Life of the 
Community,” was philosophical, the treatment was in- 
tensely practical, and the delivery captured the audience 
as few papers which are read have ever done. He re- 
ceived a great and spontaneous ovation, and for the first 
time in my experience there was cheering, which would 
not abate until he arose and acknowledged the honor. 


WOMEN ON THE PROGRAM. 


Never before have there been anything like as many 
women on a program as were thus honored by President 
John W. Carr of Dayton, and never before did each one 
of the appointees acquit herself so creditably. Every 
woman was distinctly heard and this cannot be said of 
all the men. Tone up your voices, brethren, or you will 
be superseded by the sex that was heard at Louisville, 
What an array of. talent is this: Mrs. Sarah E. Hyre of 
the Cleveland board of education; Miss Anna T. Hamil- 
ton, principal of the Collegiate school of Louisville; Dr. 
Ida C. Bender of Buffalo, Miss Ada Van Stone Harris of 
Rochester, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, principal of the Chi- 
cago normal school, successor of Colonel Francis W. 
Parker and Arnold Tompkins, and Julia Richman, dis- 
trict stperintendent of New York. These are noble 
women and they spoke grandly and heroically. Every 
word was heard. 

JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY. 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver gave one of his re- 
markable addresses which stirred the vast audience to 
unbounded enthusiasm. The Journal of Education has 
given so much space to Judge Lindsey and his great 
achievements during the past two years that there is no 
occasion to present his address at this time. “Much has 
been done by co-operation. At the end of five years the 
school court scheme is working well. Ninety-five per 
cent. of the children who have appeared in our court 
never returned. It has lessened the sending of children 
to schools of reform. It has enabled us to correct chil- 
dren without charging them with crime. The law in 
Colorado compels a man to be responsible to the law for 
misleading a boy. If a man sends a boy into a saloon 
or lets him in a saloon we haul him up before the court 
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and punish him instead of the boy. Such men, anyhow, 
are traitors to childhood’s*sacred cause.” 

ELLA FLAGG YOUNG. 

Whenever opportunity presents itself Mrs. Young 
never fails to demonstrate the fact that her scholarly at- 
tainment, intellectual lustiness, and professional hero- 
ism are exceptional. No one ever refers to her as su- 
perior as a woman but rather places her in leadership in 
thought and purpose among men and women alike. Her 
criticism of the city normal schools was the keenest, 
clearest, most heroic that I have ever heard. ‘“Philoso- 
phizing in the shallows,” is the way Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young characterizes much of the philosophy teaching in 
the normal schools. 


JULIA RICHMAN. 

Rarely has any one been upon the program of the N. 
Kk. A. at summer or winter meeting who rendered so 
great a service as did Julia Richman, a district superin- 
tendent of New York city. As Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
said, “Her words had infinite weight because she is do- 
ing the things she urges ethers to do; because her mes- 
sage is born cf a mission; because she talks of problems 
which she is solving, and not of problems that she has 
solved; because her great work has the blush of spring 
twigs and buds, and not the husks of ripened ears.” 
Withal she is an attractive writer and a delightful 
speaker. 

THE PAPER BY DR. W. T. HARRIS. 

The Journal of Education will, in the next issue, print 
the paper by Dr. William T. Harris, United States 
commissioner of education, upon “What Kind of Lan- 
guage Study Aids in the Mastery of Natural Science?’ 
This paper is of rare value and will be greatly appre- 
ciated by our readers, whether they were at Louisville or 
not. 

AARON GOVE. 

Aaron Gove, who for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury represented Denver in the great meetings of the 
National Educational Association, but who now resides 
in Washington and hobnobs with ‘the law-makers for 
their pleasure and his profit, was as weleome as ever, as 
Suggestive in conference, and as attractive in conver- 
sation. 

MAJOR A. W. CLANCY. 

Major A. W. Clancy, the war horse of the American 
Book Company, major in the Civil war, leader among 
the educational forces of Indiana for many years, fore- 
most in the Chicago contests for a score of years, but 
now a resident of Minneapolis, where he has other im- 
portant business interests, never misses a session of any 
national educational association, and never fails to take 
a leading part in the social and political affairs of the oc- 
casion. One of the most delightful banquets of the ses- 
sion was given by Major Clancy at the leading club- 
house of the city. He is a poet as well as a_ warrior, 
and at his banqueting board the lines of the masters fly 
thick and fast. 

CHARLES M. JORDAN. 

Dr. Jordan always has something to say and the cour- 
age and ability to say it. It matters not how many 
others have spoken nor how completely a subject has 
been exhausted,—he will walk right in to the heart of 
things and wake up the intellectual forces in the audi- 
ences. There is no waste of words with him. “A re- 
formed sinner is worth infinitely more than a plaster-of- 
Paris saint,” says Dr. Charles M. Jordan. 


THE MACMILLANS. 


W. H. Ives, who as general manager of the educa- 
tional department of the Macmillan Company, has built 
up a business remarkable for its volume and for the 
character of the cities captured, was justified in his 
pride over the reception given the paper of Dr. Frank 
MeMurry, one of his faverite authors. 


—— 
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CHARLES N. KENDALL. 

A master in the art of supervision, an artist in hand- 
ling wen, Mr. Kend:Jl proved to be a gzntus in tuking 
arf audience woen the program is far behind time and 
saying what he has to say so as to hold every auditor, 
not by illustration, not by wit, not by nervous intensity, 
but by having ideas born of effective experience, by expres- 
sion that is suggestive, and a delivery that wins rather 
than commands attention. “Elimination is more talked 
about than acted upon,” says Mr. Kendall. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


As always the American Book Company led in the 
number of representatives. John Arthur Greene, man- 
ager of New York office; L. M. Dillman, manager of the 
Chicago office; Frank A. Fitzpatrick, manager of the 
Boston office, and Frank R. Ellis, assistant manager of 
the Cincinnati office, are never absent from an N. EB. A. 
meeting, summer or winter. The dinner parties given 
by members of their group are always a feature of a 
meeting. Those representing the house at Louisville 
were: A. I. Branham, Atlanta; C. E. Brown, Cleveland; 
A. W. Clancy, Minneapolis; L. M. Dillman, manager, Chi- 
cago; J. E. Dorland, Louisville; Frank R. Ellis, assistant 
manager, Cincinnati; Rich. D. Ewing, Colorado Springs; 
F. A. Fitzpatrick, Boston; John A. Greene, manager, New 
York; Russell Hinman, New York; W. T. H. Howe, 
Cleveland; Robert W. Kittrell, Wheeling; J. E. McRee, 
Atlanta; J. D. Matlock, Birmingham; T. P. Murrey, 
Little Reck; Walter T. Pate, Jackson; Miss Mary R. 
Pierce, Chicago; E. A. F. Porter, Cincinnati; John H. 
Rowland, Columbus; 8S. B. Todd, Chicago; R. S. Nash, 
_ Atlanta; William S. White, Philadelphia. 

DR. L. H. JONES. 

There was nothing more subtle by way of humor, 
more sensible in applying theory to the every-day work 
of the school, or more tactful in holding an audience 
than the address of Dr. Jones, who made a _ national 
reputation in supervision at Indianapolis, maintaining 
it at Cleveland and then making and maintaining an 
equally important national reputation in normal train- 
ing at Ypsilanti. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE BANQUET. 

Dean J. E. Russell and four other members of the 
faculty of Teachers’ College—Dr. Frank McMurry, Dr. 
Paul Monroe, Dr. John A. MacVannel, and Dr. S. T. 
Dutton—had a banquet at the Seelbach to which gradu- 


ates of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, were 
invited. It was more than a social reunion, since it 


planned for the promotion of the interests of the col'ege 
and of its graduates in the greater educational field. 
GINN & COMPANY. 

Every office of Ginn & Company was represented. 
(;eorge A. Plimpton of the firm is a constant attendant, 
und is not only one of the best-known men in the pu)- 
lishing business, but one of the most scholarly and pub- 
lic-spirited. The following representatives were in at- 
tendance: J. S. Adams, Albany; J. W. Carnahan, To- 
ledo; Wilford Caulkins, Chattanooga; S. J. Cole, Birm- 
ingham; O. P. Conant, New York; H. P. Conway, Chi- 
cago; Stuart Eagleson, Cleveland; V. T. Ferris, Chicago; 


T. W. Gilson (manager), Chicago; W. S. Heitzman, Chi- 
cago; H. H. Hilton, Chicago; George A. Locke, Boston; 


George A. Plimpton, New York; E. E. Richards, Colum- 
Linton B. Robeson, Marietta, Ga.; Richard &. 


Thomas, New York. 


bus; 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 
Mr. Heath, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Pulsifer of the firm 
were in attendance with many of their agents. Fred 
Gowing, who goes to Philadelphia as manager of that 


department, was feasted by his college classmates and 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
THE PHILIPPINE BILL. 

The Senate committee on the Philippines has 
voted, 8 to 5, to strangle the Philippine tariff bill, 
which the House recently passed by an over- 
whelming majority. The committee first voted 
against the bill and then declined to make any re- 
port whatever to the Senate; this with a view to 
preventing any overriding of its action by the 
Senate itself. The only way now in which the 
measure can be got before the Senate is by a 
motion to discharge the committee from the con- 
sideration ofthe bill. This is an unusual procced- 
ing, but Senator Lodge intends to resort to it, and 
would seem to ke ent rely justified in doing so; as, 
whatever the usages of ‘the Senate may be, it is 
hardly reasonable that eight senators should be 
sufficient to stifle all discussion of a measure and 
to keep the Senate itself from voting upon it. 

PRESIDENT AND SENATE. ° 

This action of the Senate committee is generally 
interpreted as a direct blow at the President. 
There is good reason to believe that it is so in- 
tended. It is intimated that if the President had 
been more compliant and had a'lowed the so-called 
railroad senators to remodel the railroad rate bill 
in the interest of the corporations, he might have 
had his own way regarding the Philippines, the 
statehood bill, and other matters. But, failing to 
show this compliant spirit, he is to be struck at 
through the medium of whatever other measures 
he has at heart. That, it is said, is the program. 
So it comes to pass that concessions which are al- 
most a matter of life and death to the luckless 
Filipinos, ‘and which they have been given every 
reason to expect, are made merely a pawn in the 
game which the Senate is playinz, and are sacrificed 
without compunction. 

THE SANTO DOMINGO TREATY. 

The Senate committee on foreign relations has 
reported to the Senate the treaty with Santo 
Domingo, with important modifications. ‘Unde- 
the treaty in its present form the provision un“er 
which, in the original draft, Santo Domingo was 
authorized to ask the United States to police the 
island is displaced by one which lim'ts the police 
power of the United States to the protection of its 
citizens engaged ‘in collecting the revenues. An- 
other new article relieves the United States from 
responsibility for adjudicating forciga claims unless 
the country holding such claims agrees in advance 
to abide by whatever decision may be rendered. 
Under the action of the Democratic caucus, the 
Democratic senators, who voted solidly against the 
treaty in committee, are bound to vote against’it in 
the Senate; and if they do so, it will be impossible 
to secure the ‘two-thirds vote necessary for ratifi- 
cation. But refusal to ratify the treaty will not 
materially alter the existing situation. The re- 
sponsibilities of this country ‘cannot be el'minated 
by so simple a process as ignoring them. 

THE COAL SITUATION. 

That the bituminous coal operators will avert a 
strike in their mines by concessions of some sort 
at the approaching conference seems to be clearly 
foreshadowed. They are reported to be greatly 
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other warm personal friends. Those present at Louis- 
ville were as follows: Edward E. Ames, Crawfordsville, 
Ind.; B. W. Avery, Toledo; B. K. Benson, Atlanta; F. M. 
Churchill, w.eveland; D. C. Heath (president), Boston; 
K. H. Goodwin (manager), Chicago; Fred Gowing, Bos- 
ton; E. G. Lyle, St. Louis; J. H. Pugh, Lincoln, Ill.; W. E. 
Pulsifer (manager), New York; B. E. Richardson, Cleve- 
land; James C. Simpson (manager), Boston; Edwin R. 
Smith, Chicago; W. S. Smyth, Jr., Chicago; L. D. Vose, 
La Grange. Mr. Heath and Mr. Pulsifer went to the 
Pacific Coast at the close of the meeting. 


DR. M. G. BRUMBAUGH. 


Dr. Brumbaugh is one of distinctly noble educational 
leaders who has high popular platform power. His ad- 
dress was one of the grand successes of the week. He 
has a rare combinaton of intellectual intensity and ora- 
torical pose that is exceptionally effective. His was a 
wholesome antidote for the over emphasis of the saving 
grace of the course of study, or the infallibility of a 
specific theoretical course of study. 

THE HOLDENS. 

G. W. and Miles C. Holden of Springfield, Mass., of 
patent book-cover fame, are as essential to the life and 
sociability of a National Educational function in sum- 
mer or winter as the duly elected officers. The dinners 
given by the senior Holden have become an institution. 
Their covers at banquets or in business are famous. 


W. E. COCHRAN. 


W. BE. Cochran, manager of the Prang Educational 
Company, who has made a great success of the business 
by developing along modern and artistic lines, is always 
one of the best entertainers at the meetings of the N. B. 
A. He gave one of the most delightful dinner parties 
of the week in one of the parlors of the Seelbach. 

FRANK M. McMURRY. 

Dr. McMurry has his own line of approach to educa- 
tional problems. He is a clear-cut theorist, organizes 
his ideas for an address skilfully, and delivers himself 
as one with intense convictions, so that he is always a 
welcome speaker, though there appears to be little sym- 
pathy with his intense devotion to the virtues of the 
course of study. 


ROBERT J. ALEY. 

One of the great successes of the week was the ad- 
dress of Dr. Aley upon arithmetic as it is and as it 
should be taught. He has earnest conviction and a fas- 
cinating nervous intensity in style and in delivery. 

HIS RIGHT HAND NEVER KNEW WHAT HIS 
LEFT WAS A-DOING. 

G. Howard Reed, of Dixon pencil fame, with the 
greatest variety of pencils and kindred appliances and 
conveniences imaginable, was ever ready to greet and 
delight his friends with the glad hand, all the gladder 
for the good things that his left hand did while his right 
hand was a-shaking. By the by his combination rule- 
calendar or calendar-rule, as you please, is the greatest 
of all the conveniences his capacious inside pocket con- 
ceals. His smile is as contagious as his 
are convenient. 


conveniences 


OSCAR T. CORSON. 

Ex-State Superintendent Corson of Ohio made his first 
appearance on a national platform since his prolonged 
illness, and it was matter for universal congratulation 
that he had his old-time vigor, humor, 
common sense. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


For the first time in many years the senior member 
of the firm was not at the meeting of the department, 


and abounding 
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but the following representatives of the house were at 
Louisville: F. W. Arbury, Detroit; Frank D. Beattys, 
New York; C. B. Bowry, Decatur; J. W. Davis, Colum- 
bus, O.; Frank D. Farr (western manager), Chicago; Rob- 
ert Foresman, New York; W. G. Hartranft, Seattle; W. 
M. Hatch, Boston; E. R. Jones, Indianapolis; J. C. Mar- 
tin, Norfolk, Va.; J. F. McCullough, Chicago; Haviland 
Stevenson, New York. 

On Tuesday evening the firm gave a banquet to their 
representatives and authors in attendance upon te 
meeting, and it was a highly enjoyable affair. 

A NOTABLE RECEPTION. 


The Associated Women’s Clubs of Louisville, at their 
beautiful new clubhouse, gave a reception from 5 to 7 
o’clock Tuesday afternoon. The auditorium, where the 
guests were received, was beautifully decorated, and 
the elub colors, yellow, were carried out in artistic ar- 
rangements, while a touch of spring was given to the 
room at the same time by the use of jonquils and tulips. 
All the windows were hung with Southern smilax, form- 
ing a frame of green, and the sills were banked with 
palms and ferns, with mounds of yellow jonquils in the 
centre of each. The stage was bordered with palms, 
with jonquils decorating the table, which stood near the 
musicians, who were stationed here and played during 
the evening. Two tea tables, charmingly appointed, 
were arranged in the two ends of the room, near the 
stage, and were similarly decorated. Each had a cut- 
glass vase of jonquils and asparagus p!umosa in the 
centre, with plumosa draping the cloth, and were lighted 
by four silver candlesticks, with silver shades lined with 
yellow on one and with yellow flower shades on _ the 
other table. A silver urn and silver dishes for the con- 
fections and sandwiches made the table complete. 
Practically all of the nine hundred and more visitors 
were in attendance upon what will long be remembered 
as one of the most brilliant receptions in the history of 
the department. 

J. B. SIMKINS OF NEWARK, O. 


There was no speech from the floor that awoke the 
echoes more promptly and completely than that of J. B. 
Simkins of Newark, O. His was a new voice, but he 
got a hearing from the first minute. It was a great 
three-minute speech.. He had thought, convictions, skil- 
ful expression, and intense earnestness. 


NO SENSATION. 


This session was by far the best, all in all, in the his- 
tory of the department, and yet there was no sensation 
as at Milwaukee, Cleveland, and Richmond. Indeed, no 
session has been quite so free in every way from the 
spectacular as was this at Louisville, and it is equally 
true that none has been quite so free from the trite and 
the mechanical. It was apparent from first to last thata 
new era has dawned in educational leadership in thought 
and expression. The day of the sensational and the 
prosaic alike is passing. 

A. J. CHENEY. 

Mr. Cheney, the western manager of G. and C. Mer- 
riam, of Webster dictionary fame, and traffic supervisor 
for the educational people of Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, celebrated his sixty-ninth birthday with a 
dinner party. It is a comparison, not odious, when one 
says that Mr. Cheney is the prince of publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, as a clear-headed business man and a warm- 
hearted friend, working over time for the comfort and 
joy of mankind. 


THE EAGLE SCREAMED NOT. 
Homer P. Beach, with the heraldic emblem around 
whose standard ancient Romans rallied and wnder 
whose wings ardent sons of America gather, was ever 
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New and Forthcoming Texts 
The Silver-Burdett Readers 
By Ella M. Powers and Thomas M. Balliet. 
Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 
A series of five readers based on approved principles of Pedagogy. 


Book I. 128 pages. Book III. 240 pages. 
eS im “ TV. » ata 
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This series is distinctive in the exactness with which the authors have graded 
the books and the intrinsic literary quality of the subject matter. 
The illustrations are the work of artists of highest standing. Reproduc-— 
tions from masterpieces are also included. 


Cook and Cropsey. The Standard Series 


By John W. Conk and Miss N. Cropsey. 
For primary, grammar, and higher grades—rational, pedagogical, and prac- 
tical. 


The New Elementary Arithmetic 
Three years’ work, carefully graded and practical. 
New Advanced Arithmetic 


Emphasizes the rational, practical side of the study. 


The Silver Series of Language Books 
By Albert LeRoy Bartlett, A. M. 
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GRAMMAR 

First Steps in English .38 
(Enlarged Edition.) 

An artistic first book providing attractive language work for primary grades 
and laying a firm foundation for the later scientifie study of grammar. ras 

The Elements of English Grammar .60 Ready 
With Suggestions for Composition Work by Albert LeRoy Bartlett 

and Howard Lee McBain. 

Both analytic and constructive. The pupil is shown from the first the rela- 
tion of grammar as a study to his every-day use of correct language. 

iaeiinicdaa New Health Series of School Physiologies 
ee i (Revised Edition.) By Charles H. Stowell, M. D. 

A Primer of Health. For primary grades, simple, graphic, natural. 

A Healthy Body. Physiology for intermediate grades; emphasizes health, 
its foes and aids. 

The Essentials of Health. Anatomy, physiology, and hygiene for advance 
classes in grammar and high schools. 

Conn’s Physiologies 

An Introductory Physiology and Hygiene -36 

(Enlarged Edition.) By H. W. Conn, Ph. D. 
A simple, interesting presentation for primary and intermediate grades. 
An Elementary Physiology and Hygiene -60 
(Enlarged Edition.) By H. W. Conn, Ph. D. 
Helpful, up-to-date, and adequate for all grammar school work. 
cng The Quincy Word List 
waives una (New and Improved Edition.) By Frank E. Parlin. , 

A carefully graded, comprehensive list of common words in their simplest Ready 
forms,—a word-study as well as a letter-study. With syllabication and March 
primary accent. ' 

Views in Africa 

New Edition carefully revised and brought up to date. 
By Anna B. Badlam. Ready 

The World and Its People Series. Graphic and information-giving descrip- March 
tions of the countries of the world and their peoples. ie 

The publishers invite the attention of all educators to these publications 

and to their full list of up-to-date school books as set forth in their price lists 

and catalogues. Full information will gladly be sent. to any address upon 

request. All grades and subjects from the Kindergarten to the University. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN 


FRANCISCO 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


[Continued from page 298.} 





alert to rally his friends with the eagle penciling his 
welcome, 
GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

.Isn’t i€ time to abandon the farce of a general di: cus- 
sion by those not announced? Where one volunteer 
helps the cause, five mar the effect, and not one accom- 
plished speaker does himself any credit in a volunteer 
three-minute speech. 


T. A. MOTT, RICHMOND, IND. 

The first formal address was by Superin‘endent T. A. 
Mott of Richmond, who made a lusty appeal for the ap- 
plication of all school activities for the unfolding of char- 
acter. Mr. Mott is a master in the art of looking at a 
subject upon all sides and arranging facts and philosophy 
side by side effectively. 


WILLIAM J. SHEARER. 


Dr. Shearer of Elizabeth, N. J., has written more upon 
manners and morals in the schools than has any other 
American, living or dead. Indeed, he has made himself 
a specialist in reform, and the most successful syndicate 
educational writer there has been in public school work. 

REUNION OF COMMITTEE OF TWELVE. 

One of the notable special reports of the N. E. A. was 
that of “The Twelve,” of which the Hon. Henry Sabin 
of Iowa was the chairman. Five of this committee— 
Dr. W. T. Harris. United States commissioner of educa- 
tion; Dr. Sabin, J. H. Phillips of Birmingham, Alabama, 
Lawton B. Evans of Augusta, Georgia, and Dr. A. B. 
Poland of Newark, N. J.—were present. Two of the 
committee, B. A. Hinsdale and C. C. Rounds, have died; 
four were absent, Dr. D. L. Heihle of St. Paul, Charles 
R. Skinner of Albany, Samuel T. Black of San Diego, 
and L. E. Wolfe of San Antonio, Texas. Those who 
were present had an elaborate course-dinner with deco- 
rated table in the largedining-hall of the Seelbach, and 
in merry mood lived over the days of service. Dr. Har- 
ris was toasted by his fellow members, and arrange- 
ments were made to have the four absent members re- 
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eeive an account of the dinner from some one of those 
present, 


COMMITTEES. 


The committee on nominations was Dr. Charles M. Jor- 
dan, superintendent of Minneapolis; W. A. Willis, 
Crawfordsville, Ind.; W. F. Gordy, Springfield, Mass.; 
Hon. George R. Glenn, Atlanta, Ga.; Hon. O. T. Corson, 
Columbus, Ohio. The committee on resolutions was E. 
G. Cooley of Chicago; J. W. Swartz, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia; Hon. Thomas J. Kirk, California; J. H. Hine- 
man, Little Rock, Ark.; C. F. Carroll, Rochester, N. Y.; 
J. L. MeBrien, Lincoln, Neb.; Charles S. Foos. Reading, 
l‘a.; Maurice P. White, Boston. 


THE CLOSING SCENE. 


President W. W. Stetson was called away for official 
business by a telegram and could not receive the gavel 
from President Carr at the closing of the convention. 
First Vice-President Homer H. Seerley of Cedar Falls, 
lowa, was also called away, so that the honor fell upon 
Professor Richard J. Tighe of Asheville, N. C., who bore 
himself with all the dignity and grace that would have 
characterized the most honored of the officers. 


EVERY WORD IS TRUE. 


President John W. Carr said in closing the session: 
“This has been the largest attended, the best and most 
profitable convention in the history of the department. 
For the first time in the annals of the association every 
man placed on the program has made his appearance 
and fulfilled his engagement. This is of itself a matter 
of which all of us should be proud. This meeting will 
go down in history as a most remarkable gathering, and 
will add lustre to the fair name of Louisville, whose citi- 
zens have treated us so royally.” 
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In order to acquaint those not now familiar with the 
Journal of Education with its merit, we will send th’r- 
teen weekly issues for 25 cents. Order of New England 
Publishing Company, 29-A Beacon street, Boston. 
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By S. E. COLEMAN. A book in every respect modern and practical. 
in plan to the best books now on the market, but better in execution, it will meet the 
needs of the large class of schools that have become dissatisfied with the present books. 


PHYSICS: THEORETICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 


By H. C. CHESTER, J. C. GIBSON, and C. E. TIMMERMAN. A book suited to 
meet the College entrance requirements of the Middle States and Maryland, the Regents’ 
requirements and the courses in physics in the high schools of Greater New York. 


This book enables students to complete Quadratics during the first year. The 
treatment of factoring is adequate. The Graph is introduced early, being taken up 
with the Equation, and is developed fully. 
problems are related to physics, and the notation of physics is used in many of the 
drill exercises. Solutions throughout are required for other quantities than x, y, and z. 


STANDARD 
Academic Arithmetic. Advanced Ccursein Algebra. Complete Trigonometry. 
New Higher Algebra. Essentials of Geometry. New P. and S. Trigonometry. 


PHYSICS 


seing similar 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The problems are entirely new. Many 


WELLS BOOKS 
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NEW AND SUPERIOR TEXT-BOOKS 


A SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN, Ed.B., S.B., Department of Geography, 
State Normal Schooi, Los Angeles, California. 


HOW WE ARE FED. xii+214 pages. 
HOW WE ARE CLOTHED. x-+235 pages. 
HOW WE ARE SHELTERED. viii4+184 pages. (Just published. ) 


The author of these books firmly believes that all real knowledge of geography is based upon experiences 
derived through study of the home surroundingsand relations. With this idea as a basis he leads the child back and 
forth along the routes which civilization has followed in its progress. By this process the remote and abstract 
becomes immediate and concrete. Facts are seenmin a setting of reason, and a logical and interesting basis for the 

f study of physical, climatic, and human corditions is furnished. 

In these books the pupil is repeatedly brought face to face with the fact that man’s progress has grown out of 
co-operation and specialization, and that his present daily life is, in a large measure, dependent upon them, The 
child thus sees clearly how his own welfare and happiness depend upon the labor and the thought of others, and 
how he, in turn, should contribute to the benefit of those about him. 


The series abounds in interesting and valuable illustrations carefully selected for their teaching value. Uniform 
fin size. Boundincloth. $0.40 each, net price. 








MODERN ENGLISH COURSE in Two Books 


By Henry P. Emerson, Superintendent of Education, Buffalo, N. Y., and Ipa C. BENDER, Supervisor of 
Primary Grades, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The two books of this series have been named the “ M> lern Erglish” Course, first because they aim to present 
the subject of language in accordance with modern priaciples of teaching, and second, because they make no attempt 
to teach historical grammar. The chief aim is to make pupils able to express their own thoughts with freedom and 
satisfaction, to understand with ease the thoughts of others, and to appreciate when such thoughts are expressed 
with power, beauty, or grace. The authors doit rely 191 technical grammar to mold the daily speech of children, 
they lay the emphasis upon practice in speaking, reading, interpreting,and writing under the guidance of the teacher. 

The method employed in arousing the interest of the pupil is exceedingly practical, and is the result of repeated 
tests inthe schoolroom. Book One, ix.+ 238 pages. Cloth. $0.35 net. Book Two, xiv.+396pages. Cloth. 


$0.60 net. 
BAKER AND CARPENTER’S LANGUAGE READERS 
FIRST YEAR LANGUAGE READER 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Professor of the English Language and Literature in Teachers’ College, Columbia 


University; GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition, Columbia University; 
and Miss KATHERINE B. OwEn, Instructor in the Charlton School, New York City. 


SECOND YEAR LANGUAGE READER 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss KATHERINE B. OWEN. 
THIRD YEAR LANGUAGE READER 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss MAry E. Brooks, Supervisor of Primary Work 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOURTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss IpA E. Rossins, Instructor in Horace Mann 
School, New York City. 
FIFTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss MAry F. KIRcHWEY, Instructor in Horace Mann 
School, New York City. 


SIXTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and MIss JENNIE F. OWENS, Instructor in Jersey City (N. J.) 
Training School. 
Vhe distinctive feature of the Language Reader Series is that it includes tn one book for each of the first six 


grades all the work in English needed for the grades. except the supplementary reading. This plan is in the inter- 
ests of economy of time and money, and of efficiency in instruction. 


Each Reader has some dominating interest in its subject-matter. 
In Grading the reading and language work, the editors have had the assistance of able and experienced teachers 
from both public and private schools. The language work increases in importance in the higher grades. 


Reviews and Summaries are inserted where desirable. Illustrations have been freely used. Color work, by 
the new processes, adds special charm to the four lower books. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ORAL ENGLISH 


By Erastus PALMER, H:ad of the Department of Public Speaking of the College of the City of New York, and 
L. WALTER SAMMIS. 


This book is one which, it is believed, will prove useful to students in high schools and colleges, and will be of 
great assistance to them in reading and speaking English. 

The subject of the work may be summed up as the philosophy of inflection. It shows the student how to get 
the thought and understand the emotion, and then how to express both thought and emotion vocally. The book 
deals with elocution both as a science and as an art. xii+222 pages. Cloth. $0.60 net. 

Correspondence regarding any or all of the above books cordially invited. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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“EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under tuis heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy shonld be received 
the editor not later than Friday preceding 

te of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
March 23-24: Central Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Galesburg. 
April 3, 4, 5, 6: Internationa! Kindetr- 
_— Convention, Milwaukee, 


April 5, 6, 7: Southern TIilinois 
Teachers’ Association, Marion. 

April 4-7: Inland Empire Teachers: 
Association, Spokane, Wash.; 
Superintendent J. A. Torrey, Spo- 
kane, president. 

April 19, 20: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Baton Rouge. 
May 31, Jnne 1-2: Eastern Art 
Teachers’ Association, and Eastern 
Manual Training Association, New 

York City. 

July 3, 4,5. Pennsylvania State Edu- 
eational Association, Altoona. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary 

July 9-13: N. E. A., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers Association, Middle- 
bury. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE. 

HEBRON. John T. Kearn, head 
of the modern language department 
of Hebron Academy, died February 
28, at his home in Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Mr. Kearn was a graduate of the high 
school at Vunkirk, N. Y. In 1900 he 
entered Cornell University, and in 
19038 entered Amherst College, from 
which he was graduated in 1905. In 
his senior year at college he was 
elected to the Phi Beta Kappa _soci- 
ety. He came to Hebron last fall 
and had been very successful here. 

RUMFORD FALLS. Saturday, 
March 3, a local teachers’ meeting 
was held at Rumford [Falls under the 
direction of Superintendent S. A. 
Burleigh. A. M. Sanborn, sub-mas- 
ter of the Rumford Falls high school, 
opened the meeting with an able and 
very interesting paper upon the Phil- 
ippine Islands, with special reference 
to the history, geography, and physi- 
ography of the islands. Miss Leland 
of the Pettengill school gave an in- 
teresting teaching exercise in pen- 
manship with pupils from the fifth 
grade. Miss Bessie Allen of the Bis- 
bee school then gave an exercise in 
mental arithmetic. Following this, 
Principal W. EB. Russell of the Gor- 
ham normal school gave a very in- 
teresting and helpful address on 
“Some Phases of the Teacners’ Prob- 
lems.” The discussion that follewed 
closed a very excellent program. 

Superintendent S. A. Burleigh of 
the Rumford and Mexico schoois has 
tendered his resignation to .take ef- 
fect at the close of the school year in 
June. Mr. Burleigh has been’ super- 
intendent for about three years. Un- 
der his efficient management many 
improvements have been introduced. 
He is an able and progressive school- 
man and has done much to raise the 
standard of the schools. His many 
friends will be sorry to have him 


leave town. Mr. Burleigh is a grad- 
uate of Colby, class of 1894 He 
taught in several places and came to 
Rumford Falls from a successful ex- 
perience as teacher and superintend- 
ent in Bethlehem, N. H. 


VERMONT. 

RUTLAND. Arthur H. Killin, 
Yale 1901, has recently been engaged 
as teacher of science in the Rutland 
high school. 

BURLINGTON.. The Founder’s 
day speakers at the University of 
Vermont will be E. B. Russell of 
Burlington, Junior class, and Carl 
Frederick Northrup of Bellows Falls, 
Founder’s day will be observed May 
1, 
David Y. Comstock has _ resigned 
as principal of St. Johusbury Aca- 
demy, to take effect at the close of 
the school year. Mr. Comstock was 
for seventeen years instructor in the 
classics at Phillips Academy in And- 
over, Mass., and later associate mas- 
ter of the Hotchkiss school in Cen 
necticut. He has published several 
Latin text-books and is regarded as 
one of the best educators in northern 
New England. During his ten years’ 
administration of affairs the academy 
has received a gift of $10,C00, a cot- 
tage for girls, and an endowment 
fund of $100,000 is two-thirds rai-:ed. 

Mason §, Stone, Vermont state su- 
perintendent of education, has an- 
nounced the results of the examina- 
tion of the eyes and ears of the school 
children of the state seven years of 
age and over, which was taken in ac- 
cordance with an act of the legisla- 
ture of 1904. Out of 246 towns, 
221 sent in reports, and in all 
41,373 children were examined. 
Of this number 13,290, or 34.5 
per cent., have either defective 
sight or hearing. Addison county 
has the largest percentage, 37.2, and 
Washington county the lowest, 30.9. 
The town of Glastonbury has the 
highest percentage of defectives, as 
out of a school of four pupils three 
were unsound. The town of Strat- 
ton, with two schools of fifteen pu- 
pils; had the lowest percentage, 6.7. 
The total number of eyes found de- 
fective was 11,105, and the total 
number of ears found defective was 
749. The number of schools in which 
examinations were conducted was 
2,065. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

MALDEN. Salaries have been 
raised and the board of health is to 
provide physicians to address the 
teachers upon contagion and _ disin- 
fectants at the semi-monthly meet- 
ings. 

CAMBRIDGE. If a woman 
teacher in Cambridge schools mar- 
ries it is to be interpreted as equiva- 
lent to a resignation. 

WORCESTER. ‘The salaries of 
all grade teachers have been raised. 
The upper grammar grade teach- 
ers now have $750, and the others 
$650. 

MANSFIELD. Gaius B. Frost, 
principal of the hich school, has ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect 
on March 2. Mr. I'rost kas been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools for 
the towns of Groveland, Rowley, 
and Georgetown. Mr. Frost came 
here as principal of the bigh schools 
last September from Holliston. He 
is a graduate of Dartmouth Colleze. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. It is noted that im 
Louisville, Ky., three important 
school positions are held by those 
who went there from Newport—the 
head of the Manual Training high 
school, head of the manual depart- 
ment of the Boys’ high school, and 
the assistant to this last head of the 
department. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. Sixty-five members 
of the Connecticut Association of 
Classical and High School ‘Teachers 
met in Hartford February 17 for the 
fifteenth annual meeting. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Walter B. 
Ferguson of Middleton; vice-presi- 
dent, John P. Cushing of New 
Haven; recording secretary, Miss 
Clara A. Pease of Hartford; corres- 
ponding secretary, Henry A. Tirrill 
of Norwich; treasurer, James Rh, 
Tucker of East Hartford; executive 
committee, Stephen W. Wilby of 
Waterbury, Miss Caroline J. Hitch- 
ccck of Meriden, and Georze B. 
Kingsbury of Hartford. President 
Faunce of Brown University made an 
address on “What Constitutes the 
Preparation of Men and Women for 
Teaching?” 

Herbert D. Hemenway has re- 
signed his position as director of the 
Hartford School of Horticulture. It 
is probable that he will be succeeded 
by Stanley H. Rood, who is super- 
visor of manual training at Hartford 
and principal of the city’s vacation 
schools. Mr. Hemenway, who has 
been director of the School of Horti- 
culture since its establishment, has 
been notably successful in the work. 

WILLIMANTIC. A meeting of the 
executive committee of the Eastern 
Connecticut Teachers’ Association 
was held Saturday, March 10, at the 
normal school. The date May 11 was 
decided upon for the annual conven- 
tion of the association, and itis to b2 
held in this city. At this me°tng the 
matter of speakers was. informally 
talked over but no decisive action 
was taken. The executive commit- 
tee is comprised of Pfesident H. T. 
Burr, principal of the normal school; 
Secretary Edmund J. Bugbee, princi- 
pal of the local high school; Miss 
Jennie E. Chapin of the normal 
school; Miss Emma F. Ward of Nor- 
wich, and C. T. Stone of Danielson. 
At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the association, held in 
Norwich, Principal Burr was elected 
president to succeed J. BE. Fausey, 
who recently left for Springfield, 
Mass. Miss Chapin was elected a 
member of the executive committee, 
as was also J. B. Stanton of Norwich, 
vice-president. 


CENTRAL STATES. 





ILLINOIS. 

The Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association convenes at Marion near 
Carbondale, April 5, 6, and 7, with 
avery strong program, and W. &§. 
Brooks of Mt. Carmel, president. C. 
F.. Easterday and J. W. Asbury have 
charge of the details, which ensures 
success for the meeting. An attend- 
ance of fifteen hundred is expected. 

The Central Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, the largest in the state, 
meets in Galesburg March 23-24. W. 
F. Boyes, J. K. Stableton, and Prin- 
cipal Castle have charge of the de- 
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tails of arrangement for the program 
and meetings. An attendance of not 
less than 2,000 is expected. The 
State University at Urbana will be 
the centre of much attraction to those 
interested in drawing and art work 
for the pubiic schools, as there will be 
an extensive and comprehensive ex- 
hibit made there May 17-19, by about 
fitty of the best towns in the state. 
All are invited anu considerable of 
the work shown will come from the 
rural schools. Professor Frank For- 
rest Frederick, director of art and 
design of the university, will have 
charge of the exhibit. He isa gradu- 
ate of the Massachusetts Normal Art 
school. 

The board of directors of the IIli- 
nois Pupils’ Reading Circle met 
at the office of County Superintend- 
ent C. F. Nightingale in Chicago on 
Saturday, March 10, to select twenty 
new books for said reading circle. 
F. A. Kendall of Naperville is the 
secretary and manager. 

The Eastern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, which met at Tuscola Feb- 
ruary 2-3, elected DeWitt Elwood of 
Charleston as president, and ad- 
journed to meet at Paris, Illinois, 
October 19-20. 

ELGIN. Superintendent Whitney 
is keeping the schools of the city up 


to the mark in professional and 
scholastic progress. His latest de- 
pariure is a piece of inyestigation 


which he has had carried on during 
the winter. Each teacher has _ re- 
ported the number of pupils in her 
rooin who are not in good healta, 
and whether or not the school is pos- 
sibly responsible in any case. If the 
school is responsible is it work or 
worry?” Are the branches responsi- 
ble, the way they are studied, or the 
examinations for promotion? 
Through this and by other efforts he 
has added materially to the condi- 
tions of health. 


MISSOURL. 

JEFFERSON CITY. The follow- 
ing is taken from the colored Ameri- 
can magazine and speaks well for 
Lincoln Institute: Three years azo 
Lineoln had an enrollment of 244 stu- 
dents. It seemed probable that the 
approaching session would witness a 
decrease in this number. The fol- 
lowing summer Mr. Aiken was placed 
at the head of the institute. At the 
close of the scholastic term last 
year the enrollment was 451. The 
growth in this direction may be at- 
tributed to his organizing ability. 
When he became president of Lin- 
coln there were twelve teachers, in- 
cluding the president, employed in 
the work, obviously too small a num- 
ber for effective work. Last year 
there were twenty-one teachers regu- 
larly employed. This is progress that 
allows no questionings—it is simply 
progress. 

KANSAS. 

The teachers of Parsons city schoo's 
came by special train March 7 to 
visit Emporia city schools and the 
state normal school. Two very inter- 
esting days were spent. 

The State Reading Cirele board, 
consisting of the state sunerintendent 
and eight county superintendents 
elected by the county superintendents 
of the state, met at Topeka March 6. 
The books adopted are for the teich- 
ers’ reading circle and the pupils’ 
reading circle for school year begin- 
ning next September. The forma- 
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FOR THE GRADES - 





The Riverside Literature Series 


Annotated masterpieces for all grades, 
The Webster-Cooley Language Series 
Language Lessons, Grammar, Composition, for Grades IV-X. 


Holbrook’s Hiawatha Primer 
A first reading book ..... 
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Holbrook’s Book of Nature Myths 


A second reading book.....- eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


Holbrook’s Northland Heroes 


A third reading book .......-++..., Serrrivererererers Tiberi terry 


45 


35 


Hazard’s Three Years with the Poets 


Poems for memorizing during the first years in school --.-..-.++++«+«+ 
Riverside Graded Song Book, Two parts, each 


Tappan’s Our Country’s Story 


An elementary history of the United States..........+++ccccsessnseees 
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Fiske’s History of the United States 


For Grammar Schools .......+-ee0. 


Tappan’s England’s Story 


A History of England for Grammar Schools ....... 
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FOR TEACHERS 


Bryant’s 


How to Tell Stories to Children 


1.00 


Describing the author’s method and oiutnee selection of stories to tell. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Company 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 








tion of these reading circles is en- 
tirely optional. The state board of 
education will be asked, however, to 
base some institute work for the 
summer of 1907 on the books adopted 
for the teachers’ reading circle. 

The most prominent candidates for 
the Republican nomination for state 
superintendents are Superintendent 
E. T. Fairchild of swsusworith, and As- 
sistant State Superintendent Dyer. 

The state board of education is 
publishing the revision of the com- 
mon school course of study adaptei 
to the city schools through the eighth 
grade. 

The superintendents of first and 
second class cities will meet at the 
state normal school April 27, in con- 
nection with the annual contest in 
oratory, which has at that time an 
open rate on the railroads. 


KENTUCKY. 


The school children of Kentucky 
have raised above $6,000 for a statue 
of the late Stephen C. Foster, author 
of “My Old Kentucky Home.” The 
work is to be done by W. L. Roop of 
Louisville, who has recently obtained 
in Pittsburg a photograph of Mr. 
Foster, taken about 1858. A plaster 
cast of the statue is to be ready for 
unveiling at Louisville, next June, 
in connection with the celebration of 
“home-coming week.” 


SOUTH WESTERN STATES. 





CALIFORNIA. 
Professor E. C. Moore, head of the 
department of philosophy and edu- 
cation at California University at 
Berkeley, has been unanimously 
chosen superintendent of the Los 


< 


——— 


Angeles schools, to succeed James A. 
Foshay, resigned. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. The City Teachers’ In- 
stitute met in the h’gh school audl- 
torium Iebruary 17. After a short 
business talk by the superintendent 
the teachers discussed “History of 
Education” and “Greek Education,” 
February 20 the Mothers’ Club of the 
Rickler school met in that building, 
After a short business meeting an 
excellent paper on “Reading” was 
read by Dr. Finer, superintendent of 
the blind institute. This clib is do- 
ing some excellent work. The de- 
partment plan of teachir< is being 
tried in this building this cerm. This 





Low Round Trip Homeseekers’ 
Rates via the Nickel Plate Road. 


From Buffalo to the West, Souath- 
west, and Northwest, first and third 
Tuesday of each month until April 
17. For full particulars write L. P. 
Burgess, N. KE. PP, A., Qld South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Svrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething. with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the z ums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale bv druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Self Binders and Transparent Paper 


Meet Every Requirement and Every Demand for Economy in the Care of 


Text-Books and Hygiene in the Schoolroom 


1905 has brought us in the largest business we ever had in any one year 


Full information with samples sent free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


For Daily, Weekly, Monthly, Ye 


arly Service 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














COLLEGE NOTES. 


I order to make this section of the JOURNAL 

OF EDUCATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 











Encouraged by the success of the 
summer school of 1905, the University 
of Pennsylvania will conduct a sum- 
mer course for teachers and others in 
1906. Many new courses are to be 
offered, and additional features 
added to the entertainment procram. 
The following departments will be 
represented: Architecture, botany, 
cbemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, history, Latin, mathemati:s, 
music, pedagogy, physics, and psy- 
chology. 

The work in pedagogy wil: be under 
the charge of A. Duncan Yocum, Fh. 
D., superintendent of schoo’s at 
Chester, Pa. Dr. Yocum is a cradu- 
uate of Dickinson College, and took 
his doctor’s degree at Vennsy'vania 
in the department of pedagogy ander 
Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh. 
His work in the summer schoo! will 
include a course of lectures on “Edu- 
cational Principles” and “F'duca- 
tional Methods.” The first course 
considers educational principles in 
relation to those conditions which 
most directly affect the werk cf the 
teacher. It nims both to show the 
hbenring of the history and phi'osophy 
of education upon every-day schoo!- 
room practice, and so to. stimulate 
interest in their systematic study on 
the part of more or less experienced 
teachers. and to aid students who 
have limited practical experience, but 
have taken systematic courses in 
educational theory, more defini‘ely 
to ecrrelate it with school work. His 
course in “Educational Method” pre- 
sents general method in two distinct 
phases as conditioned by the con.- 
mon schoo! curriculum. In the first, 
as applied to the mechanical content 
of the curriculum—the essential facts 
which pupils must memorize in ¢com- 
mon and the mental habits which all 
must acquire. In the secord, as 
bearing upon the illnstrative content 
—subject matter which stimulates 
individual interest and _ reflection. 
While both contents are preset in 
most of the common school branches, 
the mechan'cal is especially promi- 





nent in arithmetic and the illustra- 
tive in geography. 

In view of the fact that many 
teachers have to give work in A:neri- 
can literature, a course will be  of- 
fered in this subject b, the direcior 
of the summer school, Professor © Ar- 
thur H. Quinn. For perhaps the 
first time in summer sci:ool work, a 
course in the contemporary drama 
will be offered. It will be under the 
charge of Professor Cornelius Wey- 
gandt of the college faculty. 

Registration in the various de- 
partments of George Washington 
University up to date is as follows: 
Arts and sciences, including gradu- 
ate studies, Columbian college, col- 
lege of engineering, division of ar- 
chitecture and teachers’ courses, 633; 
medicine, including medicine and 
dentistry, 337; law and jurispru- 
dence, 494; politics and diplomacy, 
25, a total of 1,489 students. 

The regents of the University of 
Michigan have appointed Emil 
Torch, A. M., of Harvard University, 
to be professor of architecture at 
Ann Arbor, ata salary of $7,500 a 
year. 





B. & A Quickens Up Tourist 
Sieeper Service. 
LEAVES BOSTON 2.00 p.m. WEEK-DAYS 


When the low rates to California 
and the Northwest went in effect via 
New York Central lines, the Tourist 
sleeping car service was improved 
and schedule quickened so as to save 
considerable time on these journeys 
west. Sleeper now leaves Boston, 
South station, via B. & A. and New 
York Central, at 2.00 p.m. every 
week-day, making good connections 
in Chicago for all points west. 

Call on R. M. Harris, 366 Washing- 
ton street, for detailed rates” and 
schedules. 


” 


Nickel Plate Road Again Selling 
Colonist Tickets to the Pacific 
Coast. 


Extremely low rate tickets on sale 
daily until April 7 to Pacific coast, 
and other points in the far West. 
Tourist sleepers through from New 
England. For full information 
write L. P. Burgess, N. BK. P. A, 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 





ENEELY & CO. 
NGA RBELLS 


POSITIONS 


IN 


PORTO RICO 


For the school year 1906-07, 
the Department of Education of 
Porto Rico desires to engage a 
considerable number of American 
teachers for elementary schools. 
Minimum salary, $540 per school 
year of nine months. Normal or 
college graduates preferred. Es- 
pecially good opportunities for 
young men. Full information 
may be obtained by addressing 


Commissioner of Education 
San Juan, Porto Rico 





Do you want an 
Athletic Coach, 
Physical Director, 
or teacher to com- 
bine instruction 
in athletics with 
other subjects? 
We have placed 
instructors with 
University of Wis- 
consin, Purdue, 
Pratt Institute, 

a a6 and many of the 
best schools. Letus help you. Teachers wanted 
for September. Our booklet will interest all, 
THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS 
BUREAU, Rockford, Iil. 





ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Just Published. Price, $1.25 
ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORT COURSE IN SHORTHAND 


Special Features: 
1. Forty Fascinating Lessons, Simply Graded. 
2. Words and Sentences in the First Lesson. 
3. Position Writing from the beginning. 
4. Business Letters from the 7th lesson. 
Pitman’s Journal and Trial Lesson Free 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq,, N.Y. 


- INDIVIDUAL PENS AND PENCILS FOR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The Forrester aeamany Pen and Pencil 
Holder provides a cleanly, convenient, and 
simple apparatus for collecting and distrib- 
uting pens and pencils in schools so that each 
child always receives its own. y - 
Descriptive circular sent on application. 
HARVEY HYGIENIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 318, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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irritated by the President's sugges- 
tion of a reopening of the question, 
but the pressure thus brought to bear 
upon them has been re-enforced by 
pressure from some of the chief in- 
dustrial concerns of the country 
which cannot afford to go without a 
coal supply. The situation is differ- 
ent now from what it was at the time 
of the last strike, for then the indus- 
tries of the country were stagnant. 
Now they are booming; and they have 
given the operators to understand 
that a strike must be averted if possi- 
ble. But the bituminous operators, 
it is intimated, would be quite con- 
tent to purchase their own immunity 
from a strike at the cost of a strike 
in the anthracite fields, which, they 
reckon, would promote their interests 
by increasing the demand for soft 
coal. 

THE CONFERENCE AT ALGE- 

CIRAS. 

The Moroccan conference has at 
last entered upon the consideration 
of the really crucial questions at is- 
sue. These are the establishment of 
an international bank, and arrange- 
ments for an international policing 
of Morocco. The questions are 
closely connected, for the bank is 
necessary for the financing of the 
proposed police. On the first issue 
which called for a division on these 
questions,—that of proceeding to 
their discussion,—only Austria and 
Morocco stood with Germany in vot- 
ing against taking them up. This, to 
be sure, was only a question of pro- 
cedure, but it was significant. The 
Russian delegates have formulated a 
plan for a joint officering of the p>lice 
by Spain and France,—the two coun- 
tries which have most at stake, 
France agrees to this: but Germany 
is slow to accept any proposal which 
concedes to France any special rights 
or responsibilities whatever. 

AN UNTIMELY CRISIS. 


It is said that politics make strange 
bedfellows, but never has there been 
astranger association than that of 
the clericals, nationalists, and social- 
ists in the French chamber of depu- 
ties who joined in tipping out the 
Rouvier ministry on March 7, by 
refusing a vote of confidence with re- 
gard to the government’s enforcement 
of the law for the separation of 
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church and state. The issue arose 
suddenly, provoked by a debate over 
some riotous scenes which had at- 
tended the taking of church inven- 
tories. On the one hand, the govern- 
ment was charged with being too 
harsh; on the other hand, with not 
being rigid enough; and the two sets 
of extremists combining overturned 
M. Rouvier and his colleagues. The 
crisis came at a most untimely 
moment, when the complications at 
Algeciras were most serious. 
THE RUSSIAN ELECTIONS. 


The elections for the new National 
Assembly in Russia are fixed to take 
place in different provinces at differ- 
ent dates between April 8 and May 
38,—the last date being only one week 
before that fixed for the meeting of 
the Assembly. A _ special council 
under the presidency of the Czar has 
agreed upon certain guarantees of 
liberty. The main points are that 
no law shall hereafter be effective 
without the approval of § the 
National Assembly and the Council 
of the Empire. The latter body will 
consist of an equal number of electe1l 
and appointed members taken from 
the clergy, nobility, zemstvos, Acad- 
emy of Science, universities, trade 
and industry. The Assembly will 
have power to initiate legislation on 
all matters which do not affect the 
fundamental laws of the empire, 
The annual sessions will be con- 
voked ‘and closed by imperial ukase, 
and will be public. Both legislative 
bodies will have the right to inter- 
pellate ministers. If these guaran- 
tes are observed, the new Assembly 
will be something more than a 
shadow. 

A KING’S HOLIDAY. 

A genial, dignified, and well-pre- 
served gentleman of about sixty-five 
has set out for a two-montbs’ tour 
in France, Spain, and the Mediter- 
ranean. He bears the title of Duke 
of Lancaster, but he is better known 
as King Edward VII. of BHngiand, 
He is off for a holiday, and when 
kings go off for that purpose itis 
convenient for them to go incognito. 
But, like many men of lesser station, 
they do some business by the way. 
King Edward has paused in Paris to 
make the acquaintance of the new 
French President, and to entertain 
him at a state banquet, and incl- 
dentally, possibly, to confer with him 
regarding the vexed Moroccan ques- 








EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. 

the stude 


It aims to develop in 
nt a knowledge of his own powers 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 


College of Oratory 


interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON. MASS 

















MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 


| New York Boston 


JUST OUT 


MORE MOTHER 


By Maup LINDSAY 
Companion book to Miss Lindsay’s MOTHER STORIES 
Twenty full-page drawings by F. C. Sanborn and Fanny Railton 


The author says: ‘* My stories of the happy outdoor world were written in response 
to the needs of the little children with whom my lot is cast. They were suggested to 
me by the Mother Plays, and I have striven, though faultily, to keep them true to 
Froebel’s ideals for childhood — Truth, Simplicity, and Purity.” 


Beautifully bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00 


Philadelphia 
| SEND FOR KINDERGARTEN REVIEW PREMIUM CIRCULAR 


STORIES 


Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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tion. At Biarritz, he is to meet the 

king of —_— and to ong 
certain arrangements regarding 
oe to Princess Bna of Batten- 
berg, King Edward’s grand-niece, 
Later, perhaps, he may meet his be- 
loved nephew, the German Kaiser; 
and a great many people would like 
to be present at that interview. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


University of Pennsylvania 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy, Physics, and Psychology. 

The Summer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 


For information, address Pror. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Fifteenth Summer Session 
July 5--August 15, 1906 


University work with full library, labora- 
tory, and shop facilities. Faculty inciudes 87 
professors and 21 instructors. Courses in 20 
departments including Education, Psychology, 
Civies, History, Languages and Literature, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Nature Study, Pho- 
tography, Drawing and Design, Manual Train- 
ing and Shopwork. For superintendents, 
aaa and teachers, and undergraduates. 

clusive tuition fee, $25. For cireular 
address the REGISTRAR, Ithaca, N. Y. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 

Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Che mis- 
try, Commercial Geography, Education ( His-- 
tory and Kee 2/9 English, French, Geol ogy, 
German, Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Methods of Teaching, Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, Psychol » Public 
Speaking, Rhetoric, and School Adm inis- 
tration. 

These courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, 
others are introductory and presuppose no - 
specialized preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instruction 
is given by members of the. Yale Faculty of 
the rank of cher - mag or assistant professor. 
A number o ena school authorities have 
been added to the Faculty to give courses on 
educational subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available tor students and will be assigned 
in the order of application. 

For circulars and further information 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


135 Elm Street, - NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


The State University 
SUMMER SESSION 
Jupe 18 to August 17, 1906 
lo Faculty. More than 100 courses. ; 
Special Courses in Household Science, Physi- 
cal Training, and Manual Training. 
Tuition for the session, $12. 
Among the prominent educators who will deliver 
lectures are : 
Prof. W. J. Rolfe, editor of the Rolfe Shakespeare. 
Professor F. T. Baker, of Columbia University: 


President L. C. Lord, of the Eastern Illinois Nor- 
mal School. 


Professor S. A. Forbes, of the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Charles A. Bennett, editor of the Manual Train- 
ing Magazine 

Professor Charles A. McMurry, of California, Penn. 

Dr. Ernest F. Henderson, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Circulars and full information on application. 

THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





FISBER ‘co AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F, McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY ".biegasis 


Iu. AND COLL: E BUR 
Sienaminte Snitiaae oe te its influence in securing Ret 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
NO now good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 








The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Epwarp FIckett, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Bow 8 Beacon St.. Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


DUCATORS’ 


Teachers 101-B Tremont St., 


Boston, Mass. 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC -A Beacon Strest, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 soyiston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Cutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Hlas good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


mE SCIENCE owaiin’y.u 


NEW 80 EXCHANGE STREET 


PORTLAND, ME. 
ENGLAND 


Always in need of g good teachers. 
CLARK ' CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 





» CHANG E In Demand Every 


.C.A.Bidg Week of the ear 
Wociiana, Me. 


High Grade 














Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


17TH YEAR 





' THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave BOISE, IDAHO 








Some New Books. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 

Language Lessons for Literature....Cooley & Webster Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
WS BRDCIMSIGCIONS: 6.06 cc cccs coscccvccccccs ove Jastrow oe es os + 
Bird and Bough. .......-. -.+s-ee-seeceeeee ee Burrows n as es co 
Progress in the Household.........-........+++ Salmon “ + oe “ 
Selected Poems and Tales of Edgar Allan 

Eee Pals 06 0s 4d0e decwev scores Graves Silver, Burdett & Co., N. Y. ae 
The Sketch Beok (Fart I.).. sveceresssecee Hale, Jr. University Pub. Co., “6 — 
RU CI IRIIOB yi cvs. co tcvocsigcctecececccs H. R. Pattengill, Lansing, Mich. — 
Personal Hygiene. .......... ..--eseeeeceeeees w Woodhull J. Wiley & Sons, New York. $1.00 
i ee a ee hee eee Jayne Charles Scribner’s Sons,N.Y. —— 
NO rrr ae eee Van Dyke s ss “ “s a 
Mary Queen of Scots. (2 vols.).. becsecde-s Geren 66 “6 ss o6 6.00 
Paper Sleyd fer Primary Grades...........--- Rich Ginn & Co., Boston. ae 
Composition Rhetoric. ............. Brooks & Hubbard American Book Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Science and a Future Life..................++- Hyslop H. B. Turner & Co,, Boston. —— 
The Life of John Wesley. .........-..-..: ..«» Winchester Macmillan Co., New York. 1.50 
The Bitter ‘ ry of the C ED ote ted orets Spargo “ “ “ team 
The Sacred Cup 0.06 ...ceccscecececececcececes Brown G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “ ‘ 1.50 
Library of Humor..........---- -sceeseeeceeses Twain Harper's Sons, s eo 1.50 
Wild Jastice.. dict seuckbadbegeedcevses 2000-604 Osbourne D. Appleton & Co., “ as 1.50 
The jane of the European Nations 

CPi cn. ka 00206 code Conbotnces soveee cece Holland G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “ sa 2.50 
All That Was i ctrealiweiee ‘ats Sturgis ” ev “ ” * 1.50 
Story uf the Gospel Hymns....... . .......... Sankey Sunday School Times, Phila. 75 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THoMP* BUN, _P rincipal. 


| UNIVERSICY g¥i for cuignes 


js Price-List, 


PUBLISDHI NG? ; — ee. 


j >. 2 @ 
er both sexes. For catalogues | 
address the Principal, A.G.BoypeEN, A. M. $27 29 West 23d St. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAmrxon At, Maas. | COMPANY @} e New York. @ 


For women only. Especial ——. is | 
called te the new course of Househo rts. | wv. 7: ar he 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, | E. Dept. 120 Boylston St Roum 411 
Principal. a 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Ssmauee NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

th sexes. For catalogues address 
the Pelastpal, 


STALE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Maes. F 

















J. ASBURY PITMAN. 
































THE MAGAZINES. 


—The March Atlantic is perhaps 
even richer than usual in important 
economic and political articles upon 
subjects of first interest. Professor 
F. W. Taussig, the well-known econ- 
omist and author, writes upon “The 
Love of Wealth and the Public Ser- 
vice”: Maurice Low upon “The Ger- 
man Emperor,” and George W. Alger 
contributes another of his fresb and 
vigorous discussions of contemporary 
matters, this time upon “Some Equi- 
vocal Rights of Labor.” Two papers 
of kindred interest are Charles M. 
Harvey’s upon “The Red Man’s Last 
Roll-Call,” an eloquent account of the 
Indians’ present status in America, 
and a picturesque narrative by Ma- 
jor R. L. Bullard of his experiences 
in the Philippines, “Preparing Our 
Moros for Government.” The liter- 
ary and historical papers in the num- 
ber are of the quality and interest 
which have long marked Atlantic ar- 
ticles as a distinct type in American 
letters, and the stories are especially 
attractive—“Old Goodwin's Wife,” 
by W. J. Hopkins, the author of “The 
Clammer,” “M. Mulvina, Her Life 
and Works,” by Harry J. Smith, a 
new and original humorist, and “The 
Prodigy,” another subtle and power- 
ful story, by Fanny Kemble Johnson. 

—The growing demand for an inti- 
mate knowledge of the lives of lead- 
ers in literature, as well as in other 
branches of the world’s activity, has 
been well catered to in the March 
number of the Critic by the Baron- 


| ess de Nolde, who publishes a number 
| of the “Love Letters of Mme. de 


Stael to M Benjamin Constant.” The 
Lounger contains among other thin:s 
a number of interesting paragraphs 
on elderly literary folk who still 
write actively, such as Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, in his eighty-fourth 
year, the Hon. John Bigelow, in his 


|eighty-eighth year, and Mrs. Frances 


Alexander, in her ninety-third year. 
These and other notes of more or less 
serious character have been illus- 
trated as usual either with numerous 
photographs of literary persons and 
places or from books of present in- 
terest. 








Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company- 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’! Tkt. Agt. 


BOSTON 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 


When an act is retained at Keith’s 
for more than a fortnight, it is a fair 
indication that it has made a positive 
hit with the amusement-seeking public. 
Therefore, it may be taken for granted 
ihat Houdini has made aé_ tremendous 
impression on the theatre-goers of this 
portion of the country. Perhaps no 
more versatile, as well as sensational, 
entertainer has appeared in vaudeville 
in vears, for he seems to be able to ac- 
complish almost anything in the ‘‘es- 
caping”’ line He frees himself from all 
sorts of handcuffs, shackles, packing 
cases and even goes so far as to es- 
cay from wicker baskets and _strait- 
jackets, the latter of which he does in 
full view of the audfence, and is always 
spoken of as the most exciting and 

nsational thing he does. Others on 
the bill for the week of March 19 will 
be the Hazardous Sphere, in which 

Wizard Stone, a former pacemaker 
to Jimmy Michael, circles the interior 
of a metal sphere on a motorcycle at a 
speed of fifty-five miles an hour; Billy 


Single 


Clifford, ‘‘the Broadway chappie,”’ 


in vocal specialties and eccentric danc- 
ing; the Dumonds, a trio of Parisian 
street musicians and vocalists; Joe 
Fivnyr “the man behind the book’’;: Mr. 
and Mr Esmonde, in the one-act play, 
“In Alaska Martin brothers, talented 
xylophonists; McCrea and Poole, rifle 
and pistol experts, and Hathaway and 
Walton, two of the best dancers in 
vaudeville An entire change of the 
comedy and interesting motion pictures 
will be made in the kinetograph. 





NEA. 


T ake the Santa Fe going 
to the N. E 
in SanFrancisco, July 9-13 
1906. 
Only 
anagement, Chicago to 
California 
It's the 


Summer 


A. convention 


line under one 


cool way in 
You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona 

It’ sthe picturesque way 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona | 

You may visit Southern 
California. 

You eat Harvey meals 


the best in the West. 








You travel on a safe 
road, a dustless road and 
a comfortable road 


Seusial etenwdieie iStoyi 
Pe — = Grand pis v1C 

















Canyon, personally con- 
ducted. 

The round-trip rate: 
Only $64.50 from Chicago 
—$59.50 from St. Louis 
$52.00 from Kansas City 
Tickets on sale June 25 
toJuly7.1906. Liberalstop 
overs and return limits 

Ask for N.E.A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Address Passe nger 
Dept., Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Rail 
way, Chicago 
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AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Few teachers know just how much this statement means. To illustrate we have published 
some little booklets giving the entire correspondence connected with the filling of some 200 
places last year. These are divided into groups, and on application we will send you, postpaid, 
the one in which you are most interested : 


1. Men. Principals and Superintendents. 
2. Assistants 

3. Women. High School. 

4. Grade Places. 


5. Menand Women. Specialists Art, Music, Manual Training, Commercial Branches, €tc. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACISE, N. Y. 





THE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAN , N.Y 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


1302 








introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN °°: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants; Tutors,and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents: Call on or 


ddress 
ye Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager - . 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 


about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. PRatr, Manager. 
R. L. Mvers & Co., 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU shivers 8 


Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
One of the oldest and best known Agencies in America. 











The Teachers’ Agency, 





THE SOUTH.AND WEST ft, ari 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Cooper Bidg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Rk. Los Angeles. Cal., 525 Stim:on Bk. 


Schermerhorn 





Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pi, 





Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 
3 E. 1 4th St.» N. we 





Teachers personally recom- 


Write for free Booklet. 





THE NEW CENTURY. BUREAU 
7 NEGLECT NO OPPORTUNITY TO ADVANCE 
We place our successful record of 26 years back ot you. Register now. 
(Formerly Dixon Educationa! Bureau), 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 















tps. EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 


We 


itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Drs Morngs, Iowa. 


SOSSSSSS SH HOS SSOHSHSOHSSOSHS SLOSODHESOOHOOH SOS OEOOD 
; i We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
9 
eachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


T 29-A Beacon St. .. . 
Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 


©OOOSSO > HH HOH OHSOOSS HHHHS FIOSSOOOS OOOOH SS HHHHEHED 


MANHATTAN B.Lpo. 





Boston, Mass. 


00900000 OOO8 
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Eric Pape School of Art THE PEERLESS 


EIGHTH SEASON 


Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 ALL Mi APS 
Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE | | W 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 





Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 


this school is modeled. Fine large studios. Latest and Best 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 








Drawing and Painting from ‘‘life,’’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- | 

painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- | J 

sign for Textiles. L[lustration, with costume models, 

Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. | 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 





New England Office: 


corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 











144 Essex Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 


STORIES OF MUSICIANS) A NEW BINDER 


IN 


LEAFLET FORM. FOR THE 
No. 201 Beethoven. Journal of Fducation 


No. 202 Handel and Mozart. 





No. 203 Schubert | ——— 


Te elated > “ini < > aiccs | y : ° 
No. 205 Rossini and Mendelssohn. | Wenow have a binder which has been adapted 


to the new form of the Journal to offer our sub- 
No. 207. Wagner. | scribers. It will hold one volume, or 25 numbers. 


No. 206 Haydn. 


It is strong and substantial, has heavy board cov- 


We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing ers and flexible cloth back. 


Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from the . 

ie eg ereagaaeng Just the thing to protect your papers and keep 
Journal of Education. - 4 

them in shape for ready reference. 


Single Numbers, 4 cents. 15 or more, | cent each. Price, - = = = 350 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY,| NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. | 29-A Beacon Street, - BOSTON 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Mas Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 








